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Better and more farm lines in recent 
telephone service for REAL FARM RELIEF WILL MEAN BETTER <= «© ‘nis ned 
the farmer will be has been constantly 


one of the subjects 
considered at the 


1930 convention of the American Farm 
3ureau Federation when it meets in Bos- 
ton. Many different plans are being pro- 
posed for the aid of the farmer by the 
various agencies engaged in this worthy 
cause, and those most familiar with con- 
ditions realize that one of the most effec- 
tive methods is to improve his communi- 
cation facilities—especially his telephone 
service. 

Two principal objectives are in view. One 
is to induce a wider use of the telephone 
on the farm. The other is to improve 
the quality of the service on rural lines. 

x * * x 


Thanks to the Independent telephone 


movement, American farmers were pro- 


vided with telephones years before the 
tural dwellers in all other countries even 
dreamed of the possibility of having such a 
convenience. Even today, when the tele- 
phone has penetrated all lands, in no other 
part of the world is there a rural telephone 
development at all comparable to that ex- 
isting in the United States. England is 
now waking up to the need of farm tele- 
Phones, and is trying to increase its: num- 
ber of rural subscribers—and with success 


—but all 


this effort almost entirely. 


other countries have neglected 


I'ven in our own country the rural tele- 


phi situation leaves much to be desired. 
There are thousands of farms in many 
Statcs without telephones that should be 


sup;lied with service; and there are also 


RURAL TELEPHONE SERVICE ia he 


countless rural lines that should be put in 
shape to give a better quality of service. 

Both subjects are receiving the atten- 
tion of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration which proposes to work with the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation and with the telephone associa- 
tions of individual states in order to im- 
prove farm telephone conditions. 

* + x oa 

An interesting motion picture film has 
been made to show how indispensable 
telephone service is to life on a farm— 
calling medical aid, giving fire alarms, ob- 
taining market quotations, capturing law- 
breakers, etc.—which was 


given a pre- 


view recently in Chicago, and President 


MacKinnon, of the national association, 


who inspected it, is hopeful that such 
means will be helpful in expanding rural 
service. 

The farm bureaus plan to exhibit this 
and similar films at grange meetings and 
other farmers’ gatherings in the Middle 
Western states. 

Arrangements will also be made to show 
the ‘reels at telephone conventions and dis- 
trict meetings attended by telephone work- 
ers whose companies have rural connec 
tions. Besides furnishing a good entertain- 
ment, these “telephone movies” will demon- 
strate effectively how necessary a telephone 
is to the farm house. 

* Kk x 
been much rehabilitation of 


There has 


telephone 


companies, but much 


remains to be done. Most rural companies 


have paid little or no attention to deprecia- 


tion charges, with the result that as equip 


ment wore out or was damaged by storms, 


there were not sufficient funds tor 


neces 
sary replacements. 
however, those in 


By slow degrees, 


charge of rural telephone service are 
learning the lesson of proper maintenance 
and are coming to recognize the wisdom 
of keeping their lines in shape if they are 
to have good service. A paragraph from 
“Squibs froma Farmer's Notebook,” which 
Successful 


appeared in the magazine, 


Farming, has this to say: 


“We make a mistake 
erative 


in our farm coop- 
organizations when we do _ not 
charge up the depreciation of the equip 
ment used as a 
Our own rural telephone line is a 


part of the current cost 
good 
example. It has been built now some 25 


years, and is out of commission about as 
much as it is usable. It is worn out and 
must be almost completely rebuilt. 

“If we had annually collected an amount 
equal to 1/20th of the 


original cost, we 


would now have a fund for rebuilding, 
paid by the ones who helped to wear out 
the old line. As it is, 
the line will 
Annual depreciation is as much 
of an expense on a telephone 


repairs and switching charges. 


anyone moving off 
escape paying for the re- 
building. 
line as are 
The 


our farm 


Same 


process is common to most of 


cooperative companies.” 


Telephone companies with rural lines 


their farm 


are constantly hammering at 
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connections to keep their plant in better 
shape, and have found it a tough job to 
get the idea across. They will be glad to 
know that the farm papers are advocating 
more business-like supervision of rural 
telephone facilities. 

The vital importance of elevating the 
standard of rural telephone service must, 
be recognized in view of the fact that 
farm lines form a large part of many 
local companies’ business. Secretary Crow- 
ley, of the Minnesota Telephone Associ- 
ation, estimates that outside the ten larg- 
est cities in his state, 60 per cent or more 
of the service rendered is on rural lines. 
His suggestion how to bring this need 
home to those directly interested is worth 
repeating. 

“The smaller operating units should 
combine their interests in a publicity cam- 
paign throughout each state,” he says. 
“Assemble the facts as to the necessity of 
the service, its protection, its labor-saving, 
and its value as an ever-depending link 
in making everyone neighbors throughout 
the state and nation; and when you have 
done this, see that these facts are given 
proper publicity through your daily papers, 
the farm magazines and orally at your 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 


California Independent Telephone 
Asssociation, Los Angeles, Hotel Alex- 
andria, April 29. 


Indiana Telephone Association, In- 
dianapolis, Claypool Hotel, May 6 and 7. 

Kansas Telephone Association, To- 
peka, Hotel Jayhawk, May 13, 14 
and 15. 

Pennsylvania State Telephone & 
Traffic Association, Penn-Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, May 13, 14 and 15. 

Up-State Telephone Association of 
New York, Seneca Hotel, Rochester, 
May 21, 22 and 23. 








county fairs and other rural assemblages. 

“When this has been done, the smaller 
exchanges and the communities they serve 
will show a much better development, and 
will have an increased demand for a 
higher type of service, with a willingness 
on the part of those they serve to pay a 
rate that will warrant any capital invest- 
ment required to meet these demands.” 
Telephone Stability. 

That telephone companies do not suffer 
as much as other lines of business in times 
of business depression is brought out ef- 
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fectively by the Athens Home Telephone 
Co., of Athens, Ohio. Recently, when the 
company paid its 91st quarterly dividend, 
it sent its stockholders a list of new sub- 
scribers to be included in the company 
directory. There were 72 names on the 
new list. 

Regarding this increase in business thie 
company told its shareholders: “At the 
time of this, our 91st quarterly dividend, 
the following list of additional subscribers 
will indicate that the telephone service is 
still necessary even though many other lines 
of business in the valley are lagging. 

“Another advantage the telephone busi- 
ness in general has is the fact that during a 
business depression merchants carry smaller 
stocks of goods and depend upon the long 
distance telephone service to order hur- 
riedly for most special needs, due to low 
stocks on hand. It would seem, therefore, 
that the income of a telephone company 
is especially secure even in otherwise 
greatly depressed periods.” 

The receipt of a dividend check and a 
list of new subscribers combine to make a 
strong argument that the telephone busi- 
ness is a good business—and also that the 


Athens company has good management. 


Ohio Convention Maintains Its Standard 


Annual Convention of Ohio Independent Telephone Association Attracts 
Unusually Large Attendance—Program Featured With Helpful Talks on Varied 
Subjects—New Problems Before Industry—Association’s Activities Reported 


Another annual convention of the Ohio 
Independent Telephone Association has 
been held. The slogan which prophesied, 
“A thousand friends await you in Colum- 
bus” again made good, for there certainlv 
were a great many friends in the telephone 
industry at Columbus at the Deshler-Wal- 
lick Hotel on April 15, 16 and 17. The of- 
ficial registration was 1,215; and to the 
visitor it looked as if they were all friends. 

There were many out of state friends of 
the Ohio association present, among whom 
were Secretary J. C. Crowley, and P. M. 
Ferguson of the Minnesota association, 
Secretary Deering of lowa, Secretary A. J. 
Parsons of Illinois, Secretary W. H. Beck 
of Indiana and President J. G. Ihmsen of 
New York. President Bradley of the 
Pennsylvania association expected to at- 
tend but at the last moment was unable 
to get away. Secretary Beck of the In- 
diana association proved that Indianapolis 
and Columbus are not far apart, for he 
took only 1% hours for the trip—by air- 
plane. 


By Stanley R. Edwards 


The plan of one convention session a 
day worked out very satisfactorily. The 
sessions on Wednesday and Thursday com- 
menced at 10 o'clock and President Saf- 
ford adjourned them promptly at one 
o'clock. In those three hours many inter- 
esting and important subjects were dis- 
cussed. 

Probably the most interesting of the 
many features of the program was the il- 
lustrated address by Randolph Eide, vice- 
president, Ohio Bell Telephone Co., ‘Cleve- 
land, on “Plans for Future Toll Develop- 
ment.” In this address Mr. Eide not only 


showed what is expected in Ohio in ‘toll’ 


traffic but also in the entire country and 
how the preparations made to handle it in 
Ohio are related to the entire country. 

The traffic conference, which was the 
seventh held by the association, was in 
charge of A. C. Stuart, traffic and equip- 
ment engineer of the Utilities Service Sys- 
tem, Lima. This was the most largely at- 
tended conference that has been held in 
Ohio, about 75 being present. 


A number of varied papers were read by 
chief operators and supervisors from dif- 
ferent companies, and pertinent points in 
each were commented upon by Mr. Stuart 
and others. 

The annual banquet and dance took place 
on Wednesday evening and was attended 
by over 600 people and guests, all of whom 
enjoyed the evening. 

The election of directors took place on 
Wednesday afternoon. Seven directors 
were elected as follows: J. W. Safford, 
Troy; A. J. Berry, Marion; J. E. Albert, 
Columbus; D. E. Strayer, Bellefontaine, 
and Paul Christy, Celina, for the three- 
year term; and W. B. Gregson, New 
Philadelphia, and R. V. Frost, Sydney, for 
one year. Mr. Albert and Mr. Frost are 
new members of the board. 

At an organization meeting of the board 
of directors on Thursday afternoon, these 
officers were elected: President, J. Warren 
Safford, Troy; vice-president, George }. 
Quatman, Lima; and secretary-treasurcr 
Frank L. McKinney of Columbus. 
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As has been his custom for many years, 
Mayor James J. Thomas, of Columbus, 
was present to extend the welcome to the 
city. Dr. C. L. Jones of Athens, on be- 
half of the association, expressed the ap- 
preciation of the Ohio telephone people for 
Mayor Thomas’ cordial welcome. 

First Session. 

The convention then being well under 
way, President J. Warren Safford of 
Troy delivered the annual address of the 
president. Mr. Safford discussed the new 
problems confronting the Ohio telephone 
industry and told of services which the 
association has rendered to members. His 
address warrants careful study and is 
given in full: 

Condition of Ohio Companies. 

“We are just completing what most of 
us will agree has been a most hectic year 
in the business history of the United 
States. When we were meeting here a 
year ago we were in the midst of the 
biggest bull market that the world had ever 
known. The Independent telephone com- 
panies were then in a healthy condition 
and an optimistic frame of mind. Today 
our country is in the first stages of re- 
covery from the worst stock market crash 
of all time. Yet the telephone industry 
still finds its members in a healthy condi- 
tion and an optimistic frame of mind. 

This speaks volumes for the soundness 
and the stability of the business in which 
we are engaged. It is perhaps true that 
if you are still operating a company that 
is purely local in its ownership, those own- 
ers may not be able to go into the market 
and command as high a price for their 
common stock holdings as they could a 
year ago. It must be admitted, however, 
that these holdings are still bringing in a 
regular and orderly income, and that the 
fundamental values that are back of their 
securities remain unchanged. 

3ull markets and bear markets may 
come and go, but the telephone companies 
continue to efficiently perform their task 
of furnishing a vital and ever 
necessary service to the public. 

We have our problems—a great many of 
them—calling for careful consideration and 
for the expenditure of an immense amount 
of organized effort. I belieye that we are 
fairly on our way to solving these prob- 
lems and that the future holds the best of 
Prospects for the men and women who 
seriously apply themselves to telephony as 
a life work and as a place for the invest- 
ment of worldly wealth. 

New Problems. 
“The new problems that are confronting 

Independent telephone field today are 
not at all similar to those that we faced 
yesterday and the day before. They do 
01 deal with such elemental things as the 
right to operate, the ability to obtain 
financing or with the matter of actual 
Covopetition. The new issues are equally 
serious and more complex than any we 
have known heretofore. 


more 


> 


— 
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At present we have a monopoly of our 
own field. We can obtain ample capital 
for all necessary purposes. The Bell com- 
pany, instead of being our local competi- 
tor, has become to us a wholesaler of long 
distance service in the national and the 
international field. 

Our new problems are partly political, 
partly technical and partly economic. 
Their solution demands a closer study of 
the telephone industry and a more com- 
plete understanding of the details of tele- 

















President J. Warren Safford in His Ad- 

dress Discussed New Problems of the In- 

dustry and Told What the Association Is 
Doing to Solve Them. 


phone operation than was the case with the 
older questions of organization and con- 
struction. 

Our business during recent years has 
assumed responsibilities beyond anything 
of which the pioneers ever dreamed. It 
has become one of the pivotal industries 
about which all other business and all other 
commerce revolves. Communication and 
transportation are the twin necessities 
most important to our national life. It is 
our immediate task to keep in time with 
the ever-faster tempo of modern devel- 
opment. 

I am sure that it is pleasing to all of 
us to look upon the picture that the utilities 
business as a whole presents today. These 
properties in the aggregate represent the 
useful investment of billions of dollars of 
the people’s money. They are not Titans 
of industry dedicated to the amassing of 
great wealth for a few persons. They are 
properties in which the dollars of literally 
millions of humble workers, meet with the 
dollars of others more fortunately placed, 
and join in rendering a vital service to 
every American citizen, and in furnishing 
employment to a vast and always increas- 
ing army of men and women. 

To me it will always be a marvel that 
a handful of selfish men in public life 
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seems to delight in attacking the public 
utilities. What greater monument to the 
honesty and integrity of the leaders in 
these great industries has ever been erected 
than is represented by the immense utili 
ties investment we have in this country? 
Political Aspects of Regulation. 

“To the excited cries of various political- 
minded creatures against the utilities, the 
public has silently but effectively replied, 
with the furnishing of new millions of dol- 
lars for the building of more telephone ex- 
changes and facilities, for the erection of 
more electric light and power stations and 
lines, and for the extension of gas, railroad 
and other utility properties. 

I am frankly of the opinion that the 
federal courts in their decisions touching 
upon utility matters, rates and valuations 
have more nearly 
American 


expressed the real 
viewpoint than other 
political agencies that have so frequently 


those 


tried to deprive these companies of their 
rights and proper earnings. 

The courts in rendering their decisions 
have not been thinking of the campaign for 
office next fall or next year. They have 
not been thinking in terms of newspaper 
publicity. They have been thinking of law 
and of justice, of the constitutional rights 
of the companies involved, and of the best 
interests of the United States of America. 

Looking into the future in our state of 
Ohio, I am looking forward to the day 
when we willhavea form of utilities regu- 
lation that will function with the same 
fearlessness and courage, and with the 
same degree of promptness, that now char- 
acterize our federal bench. There is no 
sound reason why this should not exist. 
Legislation that delays business or legis- 
lation that seeks to exploit the owner of 
utility property in favor of the consumer 
or the politician, is unwise in theory and 
unsound in practice. It is akin to graft 
itself. 

It is unfortunate that it is so difficult to 
bring the average citizen and consumer to 
realize that the politician who promises to do 
a lot of unthinkable things to the utilities 
companies cannot make good his promises. 
These men can sometimes prevent a com- 
pany from collecting its dues for a period 
of months or even a year or two, but even- 
tually the real spirit of America, as repre- 
sented by the constitution and the courts, 
comes to the rescue of the company. Un- 
told millions of taxpayers’ moneys have 
been squandered in litigation against util- 
ities that has been carried on for politics 
only. 

We are sometimes asked: ‘Why these 
‘Why the pres- 
ent trend towards larger and larger operat- 
ing units?’ ‘Why are the local companies 
being sold?’ 


new holding companies ?’ 


There have been a great many answers 
returned to these questions. Probably the 
principal answer has never been expressed. 
It is that political regulation in many sec- 


tions has become so oppressive, and has 
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made it so difficult for a small utility or- 
ganization to earn a fair and adequate re- 
turn, that the local owners have deemed 
it wise to sell out, take their money, and 
let a larger, stronger organization demand 
and obtain its rights,’a thing the large 
company is always in a position to do. 

Our own commission situation presents 
many perplexing features. When the new 
Ohio utilities law was enacted by the last 
general assembly, the utilities companies 
of the state were given the impression that 
a reorganization would take place within 
the commission’s operating forces whereby 
prompt disposition of all cases would be- 
come a matter of normal procedure. 

In the assembling of the provisions in 
the new law, sections were included to 
make possible the employment by the com- 
mission of graduate engineers and experts 
of the highest attainments. Our commis- 
sion was given full authority by the legis- 
lature to construct one of the most won- 
derful organizations for the scientific study 
and analysis of utilities’ properties that 
has ever been gathered together. 

Our companies have been hopeful and 
are still hoping that this will eventually be 
done. It has not been attempted up to this 
time. At present this commission has in 
its employ many worthy people, but this 
is not sufficient. 

Ohio Utilities Commission. 

“In its organization must be people who 
by their academic training and _ practical 
experience give public confidence in their 
decisions, whose findings will be accepted 
outside the walls of the commission’s office 
as completely authoritative upon any moot 
engineering subject and to whom our own 
would entrust responsibilities 
for specifying and purchasing new equip- 
ment for our exchanges, or whom we 
would employ as a private engineer to lay 
out a program for our future development 
and expansion. 

This being true, it is obvious that the 
Ohio commission, if it is to properly ap- 
praise and evaluate, study and report upon 
the plants and operations of telephone, 
electric light and power, gas and pipe- 
line, railroad and other utilities, must com- 
plete its with the employ- 
ment of skilled engineers of long experi- 


companies 


organization 
ence—men who are fully equipped by edu- 
cation and practice, to meet every situa- 
tion, profound authorities 
upon these several utilities of widely dif- 
fering character. 


and who are 


A green grocer may be able to weigh 
out packages oi tea and coffee, lard and 
cheese, without difficulty or conflict. 
When it comes to utilities’ valuation and 
regulation, however, only the best engi- 
neering specialists in the country are quali- 
fied to deal with the immensely important 
matters that are sbmitted from day to 
day. 

I make these observations without ran- 
cor or bitterness. Many of the men em- 
ployed by the Ohio commission have been 
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my friends for years, and I believe they 
are doing the best they can in the posi- 
tions in which they have been placed. The 
fact remains that I, and a great many 
others in the telephone business and other 
utility fields, know that the present com- 
mission force is not adequate to the task 
at hand—that it lacks sufficient broad- 
gauged, unbiased, fully qualified engineer- 
ing talent; and that to succeed with its 
work, the commission must supplement the 
present force with new men of specialized 
training and of practical engineering skill. 

These men are obtainable and the Ohio 
commission has the authority to employ 
them. 

Prospective Taxation Legislation. 

“During the progress of this convention 
you will hear many things discussed that 
will be of great interest to you and to 
your company. One of the most impor- 
tant of these subjects will be that of taxa- 
tion. As you are aware, the tax laws of 
this state will be changed in many particu- 
lars by the next state legislature, the mem- 
bers of which are to be elected this fall. 

I hope that everyone here will sit in on 
these discussions afid that when the con- 
vention is over, you will return to your 
homes with a new interest in the subject 
of taxation. All of us want to carry our 
fair share of the cost of government, but 
very few of us are willing to continue for- 
ever to play the role of tax collectors. 
Now, if ever, is the time when we must 
give expression to our real sentiments rela- 
tive to the taxes we are to pay. 

You are very much interested in the 
type of men and women who will be sent 
to the general assembly next year from 
your home district. In times past, the as- 
sociation has asked you to contribute your 
influence toward the sending to Columbus 
of honest and intelligent senators and rep- 
resentatives. This year we will need such 
men and women more than ever, if the 
telephone industry is to receive a square 
deal at the hands of our lawmakers. The 
votes of these men and women will affect 
your company’s pocketbook very seriously 
and very promptly. 

Association on Watch. 

“As usual, your association will be on the 
job when the taxation pot starts boiling, 
and you will be fully advised at all times 
as to developments. Please keep in mind 
that the successful, concerted effort by 
the Independent companies touching the 
measures that will be proposed, is largely 
contingent upon your interest and your 
activity back home. We have only such 
material to work with as you and your 
fellow citizens see fit to send to Columbus. 

Given a strong and courageous group 
of thinking legislators, your officers feel 
certain that no undue burdens will be laid 
upon the telephone business. See to it 
that you become acquainted with the out- 
standing candidates for these offices. Once 
these men and women know that you are 
interested and on guard, they will be much 
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less likely to commit themselves to anti- 
utility partisans. 
A Note of Warning. 

“T have referred at some length to the 
splendid progress that has been made by 
industry. Now I want to sound a note of 
warning that will apply particularly to 
those companies which have found them- 
selves in a position where they have had 
to decide whether to continue dividends or 
to spend this money in the maintenance of 
their properties. 

Deferred maintenance is too expensive a 
luxury for any of our companies. It is 
expensive not only in dollars but in the 
good will of customers and public. If your 
revenues are inadequate, it is a hundred 
times better to face the issue squarely and 
to place yourself in a position to collect 
the money that you need, than to permit 
your plant to slide down hill. 

The time is past when an inferior qual- 
ity of service can be offered in any Ohio 
community and delivered to unprotesting 
users. Easy and rapid transportation be- 
tween urban and rural territories has 
brought every rural resident into contact 
with the most modern type of telephone 
service. This contact has created a de- 
mand that cannot always be satisfied but 
that does exist. 

We must continue to find 
means of meeting the demand for im- 
proved service, and we must not let down 
for a moment in the proper and adequate 
maintenance of our properties. A 
proceeding before the state commission 
may be a long drawn-out and unsatisfac- 
tory proceeding, but it does come to an 
end some time. Destruction of good pub- 
lic relations by the furnishing of an in- 
ferior service is a still more unpleasant and 
enduring proposition and one that is much 
more costly in the long run. 

During the past year your president and 
secretary-treasurer have visited every sec- 
tion of Ohio. One of the things that 
struck me very forcibly when making these 
company visitations, was the important 
work that our companies are doing in fol- 
lowing out the idea of permanence and 
beauty in the construction and planning of 
new central exchange buildings. 

There are very few communities in 
which new buildings have been erected, 
where the local residents do not owe a 
debt of gratitude to company officials and 
directors, for the character and class of 
building that has been selected. 

The architecture and arrangement of 
these new buildings have been unusually 
good. Practically all are of fireproof con- 
struction throughout and are equipped 
with the most modern facilities for the 
service of the public and for the protection 
of the health and comfort of employes 

Those of you who contemplate the ere°- 
tion of new buildings within the next t«w 
years will do well to spend a short time 
traveling about Ohio and visiting the + 
changes that’ have recently been < 


Ways and 


rate 
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pleted. We will be glad to furnish you 
with a list of some of these exchanges if 
you desire it. 

These new buildings with the modern 
equipment which they house, represent the 
fulfillment of the pledges that have been 
made by the telephone industry to its pa- 
trons. Quietly and unostentatiously we 
have been going about our task of guard- 
ing against interruptions to service and 
of constantly improving the service. No 
one who is not entirely familiar with the 
eneral conditions that prevailed only a 
ew short years ago can appreciate the 
transformation that has taken place. 

At this time the fire menace has been 
crowded from first place as a hazard to 
the continuity of service, and now ranks 
second to sleet storms which still occasion- 
ally ravage our properties, and against 
which many steps are being taken to les- 
sen the damage that result. Losses due to 
sleet during the last few days of 1929 and 
during the first quarter of this year were 
severe among companies operating in the 
northern and western sections of Ohio. 

Cooperation Between Companies. 

“T cannot speak too highly of the prompt- 
ness and aggressiveness with which our 
Independent companies tackled the prob- 
lem of restoring service to normal after 
these storms. In many places, working 
with a small force and organization, the 
companies apparently accomplished mira- 
cles. 

The splendid cooperation between neigh- 
boring companies and on the part of execu- 
tives and employes was simply wonderful. 
Neighbors came to the assistance of one 
another without hesitation or pause. Em- 
ployes in many instances proceeded to for- 
get all about daily and hourly schedules 
and buckled in to do their utmost so long 
as there was light by which to labor. 

Our pride in the association and the co- 
operation between our operating companies 
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is very well founded. In every crisis and 
in every difficult situation, a community of 
interest is found that has many times in 
the past, and will no doubt many times in 
the future, prove the salvation of our com- 
panies. 

The fine spirit manifested by company 
employes in such cases as I have men- 
tioned, leads me to still another sugges- 
tion, to which all of our companies should 
give careful thought and attention. This 

toward the training and education of 
new employes in all departments. 

I realize that it is not possible for all 
f us to go as far as the Bell company 


wr 


loes in selecting the people it wants in its 
rganization, nor do I feel that it would 
e desirable for us to go that far. The 
Sell plan, as I understand it, is to select 
certain number of the brightest mem- 
ers of each graduating class in engi- 
ering, from certain universities, and to 
tart them in the telephone business right 

the bottom—at the bottom of a pole 
le to be exact. 
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There is room for improvement in our 
selection of employes in many places; and 
we might well take the trouble to set up 
our own standards and our own list of 
qualifications, in order to attract the finest 
young people in our communities to the 
telephone business as a life work. 

Advertising Urged. 

“Each year for a number of years some 
mention has been made at this convention 
of the necessity for Independent telephone 
companies advertising their services in the 

















Secretary-Treasurer Frank L. McKinney 

Urged Companies to Use the Association’s 

Services to a Greater Extent and Promised 
Prompt Cooperation in Every Way. 


local press, and urging managers to fur- 
nish the newspapers with interesting local 
news items relative to companies activities. 

This procedure continues to be a neces- 
sary and an important one, if the com- 
panies are to establish the best possible 
public relations. Dislike and suspicion of 
a utility company are usually founded upon 
ignorance. Good will and good relations 
come with understanding of the com- 
panies operations and ideals. A friendly, 
informative advertisement now and then in 
the local papers, along with a continuous 
barrage of general news matter, will do 
more to keep your subscribers in good 
humor than almost any other method you 
can adopt. 

It is just as well to remember that your 
local politicians are more or less akin to 
the clairvoyant clan. They sense the fact 
when your company is standing ace high 
with the public: and under such conditions 
they are much less likely to attempt to stir 
up opposition when you find it necessary to 
make some readjustment of your company 
operations. 

Employ every advertising vehicle that 
is available to you. Make proper use of 
business and civic organizations and the 
possibilities that are provided by your own 
contacts with the leaders in your communi- 
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ties. Advertise as freely as is justifiable 
and write up new stories. Help to put all 
of your local civic and regional undertak- 
ings across. 

A lively enthusiastic telephone man will 
always find myriad helpful things to do. 
The boy scout motto of some kindly ac- 
tion every day isn’t a bad one to follow. 
If you can make good on that program 
you will own every heart in your town in 
ten years. Furthermore, I am not talk- 
ing about giving anything away except 
your own friendliness and your own ser- 
vice. 

Association Services to Industry. 

“Your association throughout the year 
has rendered many valuable services to the 
industry as a whole and to the individual 
companies. I particularly take pride in 
calling your attention to the fact that the 
toll revenues of our companies have been 
increased during the year by approximate- 
ly $250,000, for which increase the asso- 
ciation is in considerable part responsible 

In order that we may know definitely 
and authoritatively the total costs involved 
in the originating and handling of long dis- 
tance business, your association is now 
having a careful study made by Gustav 
Hirsch covering these items. The value 
of this engineering study when it will be 
completed, is obvious to all of you. This 
will be the most comprehensive and the 
most informative study of this kind that 
has ever been made so far as we have been 
able to determine. 

Heretofore whenever we have had occa- 
sion to discuss the matter of long distance 
costs, we have been compelled to grope 
about and to feel our way. We have never 
before had all of the necessary facts avail- 
able that we could use as a yardstick in 
determining our relative efficiency or in- 
efficiency in operation; and to indicate posi 
tively the adequacy or inadequacy of the 
compensation we have been receiving, for 
our labor and for the use of our long dis- 
tance investment. 

Another splendid service your associa- 
tion has rendered this year relates to the 
establishment of the public service honor 
award, to be bestowed by the board of di 
rectors in recognition of exceptional ser- 
vice to the public and the industry, and 
for unusual advancement of the telephone 
art. 

As most of you are aware, this award 
consists of a heavy scroll in cast bronze, 
mounted upon shield of polished walnut. 
It is a beautiful and lasting reminder to 
the companies to which it is awarded, of 
the fine constructive record that each com- 
pany has made up to the time of the 
award. It serves as an inspiration to big- 
ger and better accomplishments by the 
companies who are honored, and it fur- 
nishes a goal toward which all of the com- 
panies may strive. : 

A number of these awards were made 
by the board of directors during 1929. Ap- 


parently the idea was accepted by the press 
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and public as one that was exceptionally 
worth while. At any rate the companies 
to which these awards were granted, were 
the recipients of commendation from offi- 
cials, civic executives, and subscribers; 
and daily press throughout Ohio carried 
more than 4,000 inches of news matter 
complimentary to the Independent telephone 
companies. 

In rounding out another year as presi- 
dent of your association I must express 
a deep sense of gratitude and appreciation 
for the splendid cooperation that has been 
accorded me during my administration. 

The members of your board of directors 
have given freely of their time in attend- 
ing meetings and rendering such other ser- 
vices in connection with the associations’ ac- 
tivities, required from time to time. Their 
sincere interest in that association’s activi- 
ties has been demonstrated on every occa- 
sion and their able counsel and advice has 
made administrative responsibilities a 
pleasure. I cannot help but feel that it 
has been a privilege to have the oppor- 
tunity to work in such close relationship 
with such a splendid group of men, and 
for this I am grateful. I cannot express 
my appreciation for the splendid contact 
afforded me with the telephone people 
throughout the state. It will always re- 
main one of the bright spots of my ex- 
perience. 

It is again gratifying to note a continued 
interest on the part of our member com- 
panies ; this, as in the previous year, show- 
ing an increase in membership and a 
greater interest demonstrated by all com- 
panies throughout the state. It is my sin- 
cere hope that this fine spirit of coopera- 
tion will continue and that the association 
will always be a dominant force in direct- 
ing the destinies of our great industry. 

From the threshold of a new year may 
we not approach its problems and responsi- 
bilities with renewed vigor and confidence 
and with a still firmer faith in the possi- 
bilities of rendering to the public we serve 
a more extensive, more efficient, and a 
more economical service?” 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 

Frank L. McKinney of Columbus, sec- 
retary-treasurer, was next called upon by 
President Safford for his report. Speak- 
ing briefly, Mr. McKinney said: 

“For a number of years your secretary- 
treasurer and your officers have come to 
you with records of successful accomplish- 
ment by your association. You have ac- 
cepted these with interest, and 
you have indicated appreciation with an 
ever-increased participation in and sup- 
port of association policies and projects 

This year I am very proud, indeed, of 
the things that we have been able to bring 
to fulfillment, and of the services that we 
have been enabled to render to every In- 
dependent operating company in the entire 
state. Your conviction that cooperation 
among our companies holds the solution 
for the many problems that are constantly 


reports 
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arising, has been well justified during the 
past 12 months. 

I want to thank all of you for the un- 
questioned confidence you have reposed in 
your officers and directors, and particu- 
larly to voice my own appreciation of the 
prompt and cheerful response that I have 
received to every request that I have had 
occasion to make to our companies and 
their people. 

I am sure that no association executive 


hhas ever enjoyed more friendly and pleas- 


ing contacts, or had a greater measure of 
whole-hearted, unselfish support, than I 

















S. K. Beecher, of the Stromberg—Carison 

Advertising Department Outlined Adver— 

tising Campaigns to Convention Attendants 
for Selling Service. 


have had throughout this and preceding 
years. 

As President Safford has already pointed 
out in his report, the Independent telephone 
companies of Ohio as a group, are facing 
many new and important issues that will 
be of general application. During the next 
year your state organization will be called 
upon many times to act promptly and deci- 
sively in the interest of all companies. 

From the first day of next September, 
until the time the 1931 convention is called 
to order, matters of taxation and pro- 
posed legislation will be burning issues. 
You men do not have to be told that there 
continues in existence, a little group who 
would greatly enjoy an opportunity to ex- 
ploit your companies to their own advan- 
tage. We have repeatedly been able to 
defeat the aims of this group with the 
united support of your companies, your 
employes, your stockholders and your cus- 
tomers. 

Your association is the burning glass 
through which are reflected and concen- 
trated and made known to the world, the 
sound, sensible, fair-minded views of your 
companies. Its effectiveness depends to a 
large measure upon your own participation 
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in its efforts, and upon the remarkably 
effective work that is done in each locality 
and in each community, as a concerted, 
cooperative association effort. 

I again want to thank all of you, in- 
dividually and collectively, and to assure 
you that my own services and those of 
your ssociation are always yours to com- 
mand.” 

President F. B. MacKinnon of the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, Chicago, when introduced by 
President Safford, commented upon the 
many years Mayor Thomas has welcomed 
the telephone people to Columbus. He 
then referred to Mr. Safford’s remarks 
concerning the activities of politicians. 

As a result of many years’ contact with 
politicians in Washington, Mr. MacKin- 
non formed the opinion that many of them 
do not have any particular personal interest 
in bills which they sponsor. As a rule, 
bills result from pressure exerted by a 
small group who have a special grudge or 
“peeve.” 

To illustrate this point, Mr. MacKinnon 
stated that at the present time his “pet 
peeve” is the large motor truck on high- 
ways. Many times they come along and 
crowd the average automobile almost off 
the road in addition to giving the driver 
and companions a scare. 

“Suppose,” said Mr. MacKinnon, “that 
I got together with a few friends and drew 
up a bill prohibiting the use of the high- 
ways by motor trucks and then took it to 
our senator or representative with the de- 
mand that he introduce the bill into the 
legislature. He would have no particular 
interest in it and would not care whether 
it passed or not—but he would be the one 
given the credit for originating the bill 
and pushing it. 

“In the meantime some other thing would 
come up and my ‘pet peeve’ would be trans- 
ferred to it, and I would agitate in another 
direction. Thus it is with the politicians, 
their activities in various directions 
and fall, depending upon the pressure put 
upon them by just a few of their constit- 
uents.” 

The subject of telephone service was then 
taken up by the speaker, who showed how 
the extension of long distance service to 
all parts of the country and to foreign 
countries has made it essential that the 
smallest company in the country be in a 
position to provide such a connection to the 
national system that the transmission shall 
be standard. The small country exchange 
must be capable of giving satisfactory 
service, not only on local calls but on 
state, interstate and inter-country calls. 

The problem of the small exchange is one 
to which the industry is giving great 
thought. It is hoped that a satisfactory 
solution of the problem of rehabilitating 
these exchanges and placing them in first 
class, service-giving condition will be 


rise 


worked out. 
(Please turn to page 30.) 




















Here and There in Telephone Work 





Magneto Exchange Repairman— 
Ringing Power (Continued). 
By Joun A. BRACKEN. 

The noise produced by the alternating 
ringing current, and heard on magneto ex- 
change subscribers’ lines, both inside and 
outside the central office, is caused by the 

high peak wave of the current. 

A direct current flowing in a circuit will 
not produce noise so long as the current 
flow is not interrupted, but an alternating 
current such as produced by a pole-changer 
ringing machine will generally cause noise 
on subscribers’ lines when the switchboard 
operator is ringing unless the ringing ma- 
chine is maintained in excellent working 
condition. 

It is almost impossible to entirely elim- 
inate the inductive ringing noise heard on 
telephone lines other than the one being 
rung; but this noise can be reduced to a 
minimum if the pole changer is kept in 
the best of condition. For instance, see 
that the contact springs are properly 
aligned and free of burns and pitting and 
are always clean and bright. See that the 
condensers are not open or short-circuited. 
The ringing current conductors to the 
switchboard should be separated from 
other wires. 

If all these conditions are O. K., then 
the condenser in the pole-changer circuit 
will considerably reduce the peaked im- 
pulses (the results of an impelling force) 
of the alternating ringing current and de- 
crease the noise on parallel telephone cir- 
cuits to a minimum. 

The voltage of the main dry cell bat- 
tery on a pole changer should always be 
kept at a maximum, and at no time should 
the vibrating armature or arm be allowed 
to slow down. If the vibrating arm of the 
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Fig. 1. Radio Interference Noise Killer. 


ringing pole changer or interrupter slows 
down, it may be due to either the weaken- 
ing of the Edison primary cell that oper- 
ates the operating electromagnet, or to the 
switchboard operator ringing on a short- 
circuited or grounded metallic line. 

Che latter occurs if one pole or terminal 
of the ringing machine has been perma- 
nently grounded; that is, connected to the 


earth at the central office. If the primary 
cell is weak, the operating electromagnet 
will not develop sufficient force to pull the 
vibrating arm over enough; and when the 
local contact on the vibrating arm breaks, 
the arm will fall back too suddenly. Thus 
a complete vibration will not be produced, 
and a resultant slowing down of the pole 
changer will be noticed at all times. 

If while the primary cell is in a par- 
tially exhausted condition, the switchboard 
operator should ring on a short-circuited 
or grounded metallic line, a still further 
slowing down of the pole changer will re- 
sult. This condition is brought about as 
follows: 

Assuming that the switchboard operator 
is ringing on a telephone line that is short- 
circuited, ringing current from the pole 
changer will flow from one side of the 
100-volt dry cell ringing battery 
through a spring contact on the vibrating 
arm to one side of the line, thence through 
the short-circuited and back to the other 
side of the ringing battery, by way of the 
other side of the line and the other spring 
contact of the vibrating arm. 

As long as the operator holds the ring- 
ing key in its operated position, the ringing 
battery will tend to deliver its full cur- 
rent through the short-circuited line cir- 
cuit; and as the arm vibrates and the con- 
tacts are broken, heavy sparking, due to 
the excess ringing current, will occur. 

This heavy sparking causes the pole- 
changer contacts to burn and become cor- 
roded; and at the same time when the 
spark is passing, it causes what is com- 
monly called “freezing.” This freezing 
and heavy sparking cause a dragging effect 
at the pole changer and adds to the tend- 
ency of the machine to slow down when 
the primary cell is weak. 

The dragging effect on the pole-changer 
vibrating arm, occasioned by the excessive 
sparking at the contacts, will, however, oc- 
curr irrespective of whether the machine 
operating primary cell is weak or not, be- 
cause this condition is brought about by 
the short-circuited or grounded condition 
of the telephone line. 

The pole-changer operating primary 
cell should be tested at regular intervals in 
order that it may be renewed when neces- 
sary and not allowed to become sufficient- 
ly exhausted to cause the above trouble. 

Sparking at the pole-changer ringing 
circuit contacts may be avoided by insert- 
ing a suitable non-inductive resistance in 
the ringing power circuit between the mag- 
neto switchboard and the pole changer or 
interrupter. Where a_ switchboard is 
equipped with ringing power resistance 
lamps, it is not necessary to install other 
resistances. 
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Fig. 1 shows a method of filtering the 
ringing current for the purpose of prevent- 
ing radio interference caused by the oper- 
ation of the ringing machine. In this ar- 
rangement, two low resistance retardation 
coils are placed in series with the power 
conductors from the ringing machine to 
the switchboard, and a high non-inductive 
resistance in series with a condenser is 
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Fig. 2. Principle of the Non-Iinductive Coil. 


bridged across the ringing’ power circuit. A 
non-inductive resistance is an electrical re- 
sistance devoid of self-induction, and a 
non-inductive coil is one wound with ger- 
man silver or other special high-resistance 
wire in such a manner that the magnetic 
effect of a portion of the turns is neutral- 
ized (rendered inactive) by the magnetic 
effect of the remaining turns. 

A study of an non-inductive coil winding 
as shown in Fig. 2 will show that each 
turn of wire will induce an opposing E. M. 
F. in half of the turns and a boosting E. 
M. F. in the other half. For example, a 
current flowing in at A will, if increasing 
induce an opposing E. M. F. at C and a 
boosting E. M. F. at D. This will result 
in a neutralization of the inductive effects. 

Such a coil will then have no reactance, 
but only electrical resistance, and there- 
fore will conduct an alternating current as 
readily as it will a steady or direct cur- 
rent. The core of a non-inductive coil is 
usually made of a non-magnetic material. 

The retardation coil is used as a reactor 
in the circuit for the purpose of selectively 
reacting on currents which vary at differ- 
ent rates and is a coil of insulated copper 
wire with aniron core. In telephone practice 
the terms, “choke coil,” “reactance coil,” 
and “impedance coil’ are sometimes used 
in the place of the term “retardation” coil. 
New Cable Barge, Brico of British 

Columbia Telephone Co. 

A new cable ship, the Brico, has been 
acquired by the British Columbia Tele- 
phone Co., Vancouver, B. C., Can., to re- 
place the Iwalani, which has been in the 
company’s service since 1921. 

Originally the steam trawler Chicago, 
the Brico was built in Seattle in 1908 by 
the Moran Brothers, to the order of the 

300th Fisheries Co., Chicago, for deep- 
sea fishing off the west coast. She was 
in the fishing business from 1908 to 1922, 


when the trend of favor toward oil burn- 
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ers resulted in her withdrawal. For many 
years she was tied up in Lake Union 
alongside the Boeing seaplane landing. The 
British Columbia Telephone Co. purchased 
her early in the present year. 

Prior to her maiden voyage as a cable 
barge, in February, when the Swartz Bay- 
Mayne Island section of the new cable 
across the Gulf of Georgia was success- 
fully laid, the ship was renamed the Brico. 
This is an abbreviation of British Colum- 
bia Telephone Company and is the com- 
pany’s cable code designation. 

With a length of 139.6 feet, a breadth of 
24.6 feet and a depth of 15.6 feet, the 
srico has 50 per cent more coiling space 
than her predecessor, the Iwalani. She is 
of steel construction, whereas the Iwalani 
Like the Iwalani she does 
not operate by her own power, but has to 
be towed. 


is of wood. 


Her original machinery, weigh- 


ing a total of 115 tons, was removed be- 
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tions Board. She was acquired by the 
British Columbia Telephone Co. in 1921. 

Some of the Iwalani’s early history is 
recorded in a book, “John Cameron’s 
Odyssey,” a true narrative of Captain John 
Cameron’s 30 years at sea, transcribed by 
Andrew Farrell. 

“T forsook sail and dallied with steam,” 
to quote Cameron, “this in the service of 
the Inter-Island Steam Navigation Co., 
which operated a fleet of vessels between 
Honolulu and the outlying islands of Ha- 
waii. My first berth was as chief officer 
of the steamship James Makee . From 
her I went to the Iwalani, which was on a 
route between Honolulu and the Kona and 
Kau coasts of Hawaii Island. 

“What a run that was! Entertainments 
by the crew from the hour of sailing, 
four o'clock in the afternoon, until eight 
o'clock at night; ukuleles strummed, songs 
hula dances 
evoked roars of ap- 


sounded over a moonlit sea; 
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fort on the Swedish frontier, and on to 
Gellivare, in 1897 the great mining dis- 
trict of the Old World. They used as 
poles the sturdy pines hewed as they went 
along, blazing a trail through the great 
forests and across the mountains to the 
very top of the continent and the treeless 
tundra. 


Sahlin, in telling of the superstitious 
way the telephone construction gang 
were received in the rural communities 


said that the children would stare at them 
dumbfounded. Then their mothers 
bundle them into the house. 
slam and window shades would be hastil 
drawn. The crew had to carry plenty oi 
hard candy for the children and pockets 
full of the elders before 
townspeople would be half-way hospitablk 
and realize that the telephone men were 
regular human beings with a soul and a 
natural bent for adventure. 

The great reverence in which the 


would 
Doors would 


tobacco for 


Dane 




















New Cable Ship Brico of British Columbia Telephone Co., After Conversion—Brico Receiving Section of New Trans-Gulf 


fore she was brought to Vancovver. The 
boiler alone weighed 40 tons. 

The Brico converted into a cable 
ship at the plant of the British Columbia 
Marine Engineers & Shipbuilders, Ltd., 
Vancouver, under the direction of George 
McCartney, the company’s superintendent 
of construction. The Iwalani’s cable-lay- 
ing machinery and house to enclose it were 
transferred to the Brico. However, the 
wheelhouse was placed on top of this en- 
closure, a distinct advantage in _ steering, 
for on the Iwalani the wheel was behind 
the machine house. 


was 


The Brico has sleeping accommodations 
for 33. There are bunks for 30 in the fore 
part of the ship, 24 of these being in the 
hold and six in three compartments on the 
main deck. Aft, adjoining the galley, are 
accommodations for the cook, his helpes 
and one other. 

The former 
was built at San 
pleasure yacht. 


the Iwalani, 
1881 as a 
Later she became a coast- 
ing vessel around the Hawaiian Islands, in 
the service of the Inter-Island Steamship 
Co. She was taken to Vancouver in 1916 
to have her engines removed. As a barge 
she used by the Pacific Line Co., 
which later sold her to the Imperial Muni- 


cable barge, 


Francisco in 


was 


Steamer Which Brought It from England. 


white and brown alike.” 

Add to the Iwalani’s cable-laying achieve- 
ments this one, told in Cameron’s book: 
the transporting of’ a 400-pound Hawaiian 
princess from Honolulu to Kilauea to per- 
suade Pele, goddess of volcanoes, to stop a 
flow of lava that was threatening the lives 
of the royal one’s people. And, believe 
it or not, after compelling sacrifices in the 
form of numerous pigs and pigeons were 
offered to the volcano, the lava flow ceased. 


plause from 


Laplanders’ Superstition Slowed 
Up Construction Work. 
“Superstition and storks interfered with 
the introduction of the telephone into 
Lapland,” says John Sahlin in the West- 
ern Electric News. “The Laplanders 
looked upon the telephone as black magic 
and the farmers objected most strenuously 
to having telephone wires strung along 
their properties. They thought that these 
would have a bad influence on their crops, 

trees and stock.” 

Mr. Sahlin, now an employe of the 
Western Electric Co., related early experi- 
ences when he was a member of a con- 
struction crew which was stringing wire 
just inside the Arctic Circle. The line 
was to extend from the Gulf of Bothia, a 





Cable from 


holds the stork meant a major problem 
for Mr. Sahlin when his telephone travels 
took him to Denmark. On the roof of the 
main telephone exchange a square 
tower had been constructed to receive the 
overhead wires. 

During the summer storks built their 
nests in the many chimneys. There the 
young were taught to fly. They would fly 
right into the wires, and their wing spread 
of six feet would many times seriously 
damage connections. But the stork’s nest 
was a good luck omen to the Dane and 
to disturb a 
offense. So it took considerable cajoling 
by members of the construction crew 
rid the telephone lines of this nuisance. 

In Lapland the telephone crew was de- 
pendent upon the natives for “room and 
board,” so they engaged a 
to take care of their needs. 

Of course, they had to follow the Lapp’s 
diet and Mr. Sahlin did up to a certain 
point. He could eat their cheese made 
reindeer milk, their smoked deer 
their black bread, and drink their sou 
milk. But when it came to the hali- 
digested reindeer moss taken from the 
intestine of a 


steel 


nest was an _ unforgivable 


tribe of them 


meat, 


freshly-killed deer, th 
young telephone construction man balked 




















The Financial Side of Companies 


Miscellaneous Items of Interest Regarding Financial Matters of Telephone € 


Companies—New Securities Issued During Past Month—Figures From the 
Monthly Reports of Larger Companies to Interstate Commerce Commission 





Associated Telephone Utilities Co. 
Notes Placed on Market. 

An issue of $8,000,000 Associated Tele- 
phone Utilities Co. 5% per cent convertible 
debentures, series C, due on May 1, 1944, 
was placed on the market recently by a 
syndicate comprising Paine, Webber & Co., 
Bonbright & Co., Inc., and Mitchum, Tully 
& Co. Each $1,000 debenture will be con- 
vertible into 33 shares of common stock 
until May 1, 1932, and thereafter to May 1, 
1935, into 30 shares, at the holders’ option. 
They were priced: at 100 and interest, to 
yield 5.50 per cent. 

The company reports net earnings for 
1929, after operating expenses and taxes, 
but before depreciation, of $7,139,049. After 
operating companies’ annual bond interest 
and preferred stock dividend requirements, 
and after earnings accruing to minority 
common stock interest, there remained a 
balance of $4,940,269, equivalent to more 
than 3.8 times the interest requirements 
on all outstanding debentures, 
this issue. 

The Associated Telephone Utilities Co. 
will, it is stated, upon completion of this 
financing, control through stock ownership 
or otherwise, groups of telephone proper- 
ties serving a total population in excess of 
3,431,400. These properties operate in 
1,434 communities in the states of Califor- 
nia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Texas, Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin and Wyoming. They in- 
clude 440,235 stations and constitute one 
of the largest groups of Independent tele- 
phone properties in the United States. 


including 


Annual Report of Peoples Tele- 
phone Corp., Butler, Pa. 

The Peoples Telephone Corp. of Butler, 
l’a., for the year ended December 31, 1929, 
reported total operating revenues of $335,- 
134.25, including $287,807.73 for exchange 
service, $60,131.93 for toll service and $7,- 
194.59 for miscellaneous. Total operating 
expenses were $294,859.58, including $63,- 
249.85 for maintenance, $66,170.06 for 
depreciation and amortization, $44,044.68 
for traffic, $28,012.56 for commercial ; $26,- 
2'4.33 for general and _ miscellaneous; 
$°,084.57 for rent and miscellaneous deduc- 
tions; $934.63 for uncollectible operating 
revenues, and $18,158.90 for taxes assign- 
a'le to operations. 

Total net earnings from operations were 
$:05,274.67: non-operating revenues, $1,- 


218.10; net earnings available for interest 
and dividends, $106,492.77; interest deduc- 
tions, $36,293.13, leaving a balance net in- 
come of $70,199.64. The surplus unap- 
propriated on January 1, 1929, is $369,- 
017.73. The wunappropriated surplus on 
December 31 was $298,476.78. 

There was a total of 661.80 miles of pole 
line in use at the end of 1929. There was 
a total of 748,967 toll and long distance 
messages handled in the entire system dur- 
ing the year, an increase of 4.4 per cent 
over 1928, when there were 717,397. The 
exchanges served at the end of the year 
1929 totaled 8,670, an increase of 419 for 
the year, which includes stations switched 
for other companies. 


Earnings of the Class A Com- 


panies for January. 


Compilations from reports of revenues 
and expenses of 101 telephone companies, 
as made to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for the month of January, 1930, 
show gross operating revenues of $97,777,- 
606, as compared with $94,086,176 for the 
1929, 


cent for 


corresponding month of January, 
showing an increase of 3.9 per 
1930. 

The operating income for the same month 


was $22,813.785, a decrease of 8.4 per cent 


The companies which include only those 
having annual operating revenues in excess 
of $250,000, had 16,907,056 stations in ser- 
vice at the end of January, 1930, an in- 
crease of 5.6 per cent over that of 1929, 
when there were 16,012,072. Complete data 
for the following companies of this class 
were not available for inclusion in the 
report: Elyria oe. 
Telephone Corp.; Nebraska 
Telephone Co., Southeast 


LaCrosse 
Continental 
Missouri 


Telephone 


Tele- 
phone Co. and Standard Telephone Co. of 
Texas. 


Annual Report of United Tele- 
phone Co. of Cleveland, Ohio. 
The United Telephone Co. of Cleveland. 

Ohio, formerly of Chicago, at the end of 

annual re 

port issued recently. through its 14 subsi- 

diaries, 48,629 which 7,911 

were automatic, 14,302 common battery and 

26,416 2,389 


magneto The company 


1929, owned, according to its 
stations, of 
magneto. It also operated 
service stations. 
through its subsidiaries served a total of 
51,018 stations, operated 148 telephone cen- 
tral offices and gave service to 358 com- 
munities in states of Arkansas, Iowa, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania and 


Texas. Net additions to plant 





over 1929, when it was $24,897,249. and equipment for 1929 amounted to $463,- 
—- Month of January 
Increase or de 
Items crease (*). 

Ratio, 
1930, 1929 Amount. Pet 

Number of company stations in service 
ee ee a NS oc didccsevaseotecees 16,907,056 16,012,072 894,984 5.6 

Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues........... $59,199,209 $56,512,178 $2,687,031 1.7 
Public pay station revenues............ ,334,094 4,017,202 316,892 7.9 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues 888,048 775,507 112,541 14.6 
Er oe eer 26.663,964 27,025,302 *361,338 *1.3 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues........ 4,020,739 3,347,905 672,834 20.1 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues.......... 2,634,234 2,361,759 272,475 11.5 
LACONSCS FOVENUC—CY.... cc cccccccscccsces 1,269,367 1,186,616 82,751 ‘0 
RACOMMSS TOVORUO—DOF ..6 cc ccccccccccceses 1,232,049 1,140,293 91,756 S.0 
Telephone operating revenues......... $97,777,606 $94,086,176 $3,691,430 3.9 
Expenses: 

Depreciation of plant and equipment.... $15,400,408 $14,100,252 $1,300,156 9.2 
All GtMer MARIMTOMANCE. «2... ccssceseseves 15,818,495 14,409,964 1,408,531 9.7 
I oo noc ase kW ewe wee bw hans 20,236,987 19,052,002 1,184,985 6.2 


Commercial expenses 


Telephone operating 


Net 





General and miscellaneous expenses.... 
te 
telephone operating revenues.... 
Other operating revenues............... 
Other operating expenses............... 
Uncollectible operating revenues........ 


Operating income before deducting taxes 
Taxes assignable to operations......... 


ee Peer rere ee ee 
Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent 


$49,102 10 


9,346,526 8,497,428 
4 564,467 11 


5,476,418 £911,951 


$66,278,834 


$60,971,592 $5,307,242 8.7 





$31,498,772 $33,114,584 *$1,615,812 *4.9 


x 116,709 $ 9 866 $ 


2, 23,843 

90.519 72,220 18,299 
725,721 572,066 153,655 26.8 
$30,799,241 $32,563,164 *$1,763,923 *5.5 
7,985,456 7,665,915 319,541 4.2 


$22,813,785 $24,897,249 *$2,083,464 *8.4 
67.78 64.80 2.98 








Operating Statistics of 101 Class A Companies for January, Compiled From Reports to 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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935.50, as 
1928. 

The company’s reserve for depreciation 
was increased during the year in the 
amount of $87,845.12. The depreciation 
reserve at the end of the year was $245,- 
153.39. There was an increase in surplus 
during 1929 of $107,908.03 after the pay- 
ment of all interest and preferred stock 
dividends. The corporate surplus of the 
United Telephone Co. at the end of the 
year was $273,981.17. 

At the close of the year the United com- 
pany and its subsidiaries had a total of 896 
employes on their payrolls, the total pay- 
roll for the year being $770,037. 

Total assets of the company as of De- 

cember 31, 1929, were $7,832,370.97; rev- 
enues of United company and subsidiaries 
(from date of acquisition only) for the 
year totaled $1,650,861.46; operating ex- 
penses, $866,119.81; net available for sur- 
plus, $784,741.65; depreciation, $233,936.20, 
leaving net available for surplus before in- 
terest, federal taxes and miscellaneous de- 
ductions from surplus, $550,805.45. 
; The total operating revenues of the 
United company and subsidiaries, giving 
effect to income accruing to prior owners, 
was $1,678,298.39; operating expenses, 
$747,787.83 ; total operating expenses, $884,- 
380.43; net income before holding com- 
pany interest, bond interest, amortization 
and federal income taxes, $565,909.67. 


compared to $278,919.87 for 





A. T. & T. Co. Makes Record Issue 
of Stock—$235,000,000. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. on April 16 announced an offering of 
at least $235,000,000 additional capital 
stock to its stockholders of record of May 
23, 1930. 

One additional share is being offered at 
$100 to the holder of each six shares, giv- 
ing a value of about $22.50 to each right 
on the basis of $260 a share for the com- 
pany’s stock. As there are now 14,062,901 
stock the rights 
have in the aggregate a value of 
than $316,000,000. 
than six shares or a multiple of six may 


shares of outstanding, 
more 


Holders of more or less 


sell or buy additional rights as required. 

Including the present offering, the com- 
pany has sold $726,000,000 of stock and 
$594,000,000 of bonds to its stockholders 
or to the public in the past eight years. 
This take into account conver- 
sions or retirements of funded debt or 


does not 


sales of stock to employes. 

Including the $150,000,000 bonds sold 
early this year and about $57,000,000 pro- 
ceeds from conversion of the convertible 
debentures offered in 1929, total proceeds 
of American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
financing so far announced or effected this 
year will exceed $442,000,000. This amount 
will be increased by the conversion of ad- 
ditional for such conversions 
as occur before May 23, through the exer- 
cising of rights accruing to stock taken 
up in the conversions. 


bonds and, 
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An additional $118,400,000 is the max- 
imum that may be derived from bond con- 
versions, while a maximum of $24,600,000 
would accrue through exercising rights re- 
ceived on shares issued under the conver- 
sion plan. About $71,000,000, or one-third 
of the total issue, of the convertible bonds 
has been converted so far. 

In the letter mailed to the stockholders 
of the company on April 16, Walter S. 
Gifford, president, points out that “as 
stock issued before the close of business 
on May 23, 1930, in the conversion of ten- 
year convertible 414 per cent gold deben- 
tures of this company, due July 1, 1929, 
will be entitled to subscription rights under 
this offer, the exact amount of the offer 
is not determinable until after May 21 of 
this year. Based on stock now outstand- 
ing, the amount will be approximately 

235,000,000.” 


Successful Year Reported by Ne- 
braska Company to Commission. 

The Farmers Telephone Co. of Red 
Cloud has filed its annual report with the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission. S. 
W. Frisbie is president and O. C. Teei 
secretary, treasurer and manager. 

The company has a fixed investment of 
$59,753, and total assets of $68,063. Its 
capital stock is $36,300; payables, $1,222; 
depreciation reserve, $18,241; surplus, 
$1,077, and profit and loss $2,399. The 
company had a profitable year, with ex- 
change revenues of $14,263; toll revenues, 
$1,774, and miscellaneous income of $1,672, 
making a total of $17,709. Total expenses 
were $12,667, divided as follows: Mainte- 
nance and depreciation, $6,000; traffic, $5,- 
158 and commercial, $1,508. 

The operating income was $5,042; taxes, 
$642; interest, $555; dividends, $2,890.50 
and surplus, $954.64. The company oper- 
ates 517 stations at Red Cloud. 





Report of Home T. & T. Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Officers Re-elected. 

Officers and members of the board of 
directors of the Home Telephone & Tele- 


graph Co. at Fort Wayne, Ind., all were. 


re-elected at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders conducted at the main offices. The 
officers re-elected are: President, Frank E. 
Bohn; vice-president, August E. C. 
vice-president, E. C. Blomeyer; 
vice-president, L. H. Moore; secretary, O. 
Marahrens; treasurer, Max B. Fisher, and 
general manager, O. Marahrens. 
Members of the board of directors fol- 


Secker : 


low: Charles M. Niezer, chairman of the 
board: A. E. C. Becker, E. C. Blomeyer, 
W. A. Bohn, Frank E. Bohn, V. E. 
Chaney; J. G. Crane, Max B. Fisher, G. B. 
Foscue, ©. Marahrens, FE. C. Miller, 
William L. Moellering, L. H. Moore, B. 
Paul Mossman and E. M. Wilson. 

At the close of the year there was a 
total of 37,731 stations in the exchange, an 
increase of 3,810 over the previous year. 
This is the largest gain ever recorded ex- 
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cept in 1924 and 1925 when slightly highe: 
gains were made due to a large waitins 
list accumulated when the compan) 
did not have adequate facilities for expan 
sion. The report showed about 71 pe: 
cent of the entire system underground. 

In spite of the excellent progress mac 
in all departments throughout the system 
the net revenue for the year fell consid- 
erably below that of the preceding year. 
This is due to a number of causes. The 
company has reached a point where the 
expenses per station increase more rapidly 
in proportion than the revenue. This, in 
turn, is due to growth as well as to the 
fact that the Fort Wayne exchange now is 
five years old and more maintenance is re- 
quired than when it was new. 

From the income statement it is shown 
that the exchange revenues for the year 
were $1,041,480, an increase of $92,038. 
Toll service revenues were $204,398, an in- 
crease of $37,472, and miscellaneous reve- 
nues were $51,958, an increase of $188. 
The total operating revenues were $1,297,- 
836, an increase of $129,699. 

Operating expenses, including deprecia- 
tion and taxes, were $989,041, an increase 
of $133,825. The net operating income 
was $308,795. From the net operating in- 
come are deducted interest on borrowed 
money and funded debt, amortization of 
debt and expense, rent for telephone offices 
and poles and preferred stock dividends. 
The remainder showed a dividend paid on 
common stock during the year of 7 per 
cent, amounting to $70,000. 

The total resources increased from $5,- 
750,891 to $6,195,784. The book value of 
the physical property including materials 
and supplies, is approximately $6,000,000. 


Northwestern Bell Income for 


1929 Shows Increase. 

The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
reports for year ended December 31, 1929, 
a net income of $7,753,701, after taxes and 
charges, equivalent to $161.60 a share (par 
$100) on 47,980 shares of 6% per cent 
preferred stock. 

This compares with $7,462,226, or 
$155.82 a share on 47,889 shares of pre- 
ferred, in 1928. All the common stock is 
owned by American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

Income account for year 1929 compares 
as follows: 





1929. 1928. 1927 
Oper. rev.......$33,503,068 $30,916,049 $28,888,002 
Net after tax.. 8,400,006 7,698,690 6,787,51S 
Gross inc....... 8,591,714 7,985,007 7,420,510 
Bal. after chgs. 7,753,701 7,462,226 6,973,995 
Dividends ...... 5,511,746 5,508,895 5,497,873 


eee $ 2,241,955 $ 1,953,331 $ 1,476,122 


1929 Report of Jamestown Tele- 
phone Corp. Jamestown, N. Y. 
The Jamestown Telephone ‘Corp, James- 

town, N. Y., during 1929 connected 1,576 

company stations to make a net gain of 

263. At the end of the year there were 1\),- 

837 and 56 connecting 


company stations 
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stations, a total of 10,893 connected with 
the system. 

Gross additions during the year amounted 
to $576,890.06, consisting of $178,663.85 for 
plant and equipment in service and $389,- 
226.21 for construction work which was in 
progress but not completed at the end of 
the year. 

Toll business amounting to $208,802.02 
from the 360,313 outward long distance 
messages handled in 1929 gave the com- 
pany as its share a revenue of $83,807.41. 
That the operation of these lines was effi- 
cient is evidenced by the fact that 92 per 
cent of all of the toll business offered dur- 
ing the year was completed. 

Operating revenues for the year 
amounted to $528,113.08, an increase of 
$29,384.82 or 5.89 per cent over 1928. Of 
this amount $427,523.66 was for exchange 
service, $84,662.45 for toll service and $15,- 
926.97 for miscellaneous, including direc- 
tory advertising. 


Current maintenance for the year 
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amounted to $83,976.63 or $7.81 per tele- 
phone. This was an increase of $9,930.83 
over 1928, which was due principally to 
the repair work done in connection with 
the rebuilding and rehabilitating of the 
company’s rural lines. 

The traffic expense amounted to $110,- 
906.90, which was an increase of $3,004.48 
over the previous year, but a decrease of 
10 cents per telephone as compared with 
1928. 

The net earnings available for interest 
and dividends were $121,057.86, an in- 
crease of $12,249.18 over 1928. The inter- 
est on funded debt was earned 4.57 times. 
The dividends on the first preferred stock 
were earned 4.37 times. 

The average book value of plant in serv- 
ice for the year was $1,545,065.07, on which 
the company earned 7.51 per cent. There 
was an average of 197 employes for the 
year, an increase of 25 over 1928. The 
pay roll amounted to $297,666.92, which 
was 55.8 per cent of the total revenues. 


Rumors Regarding A.T. @T. Co. 


High Official of Bell Company Quashes Wall Street Rumor 


That Western Electric Co. 


Stock Will Be Distributed to 


A. T. & T. Stockholders as a Melon—Financial Policy Stated 


B. C. Forbes, the financial writer, pub- 
lishes a daily column in the Hearst news- 
papers dealing with business subjects. 
Almost invariably his paragraphs are 
pleasing to Big Business, as Mr. Forbes 
delights to praise successful men and com- 
panies and say nice things about them. 
Incidentally, this policy probably helps fill 
the advertisng columns of Mr. Forbes 
Magazine which is devoted to business 
matters. 

The best of systems will slip once in a 
while, however, and that happened—or 
almost happened—the other day when 
Forbes had the following paragraph in 
his column: 


“American telephone users may get 
many wrong numbers, but American tele- 
phone stockholders get many ‘rights.’ 


Distribution of Western Electric as a 
melon to A. T. & T. stockholders would 
be logical one of these days. The tele- 
phone company itself is a big enough en- 
terprise—the biggest in the world—for 
any one man or one management to run 
successfully.” 

Apparently the suggestion that the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., for safe- 
ty’s sake, should let loose of its manufac- 
turing subsidiary caused a flurry at Bell 
headquarters, for a few days later in the 
Forbes column appeared the following: 

“A one-sentence remark in this column 
has brought an extremely interesting state- 
ment from a very high authority in the 
Bell telephone system. He tells exactly 
What to expect and what not to expect 
rom American directors in their treat- 


ment of stockholders. And he quashes 
once and for all a Wall street rumor which 
lately has been most persistent. He says: 


You state in your columns, “Distribu- 
tion of Western Electric as a melon to 
A. T. & T. stockholders would be log- 
ical one of these days.” 

This is one of the very few silly 
statements that I have ever known you 
to make. 

Western Electric is as much an in- 
tegral part of the Bell system as the 
heart is to the human body. Western 
Electric, owned 98 per cent by A. T. & 
T., is nothing more or less than the 
manufacturing and purchasing arm of 
the telephone system, organized and 
maintained for sound practical and eco- 
nomic reasons. 

Distribute that property to any one 
else and you would deprive the Bell 
companies of their necessary, concen- 
trated manufacturing and _ purchasing 
organization and bring into being an 
uncoordinated, complicated, probably 
chaotic system that could have no com- 
pensating advantages. 

In order to boom the stock it would 
be just as reasonable for Wall street to 
say that we intend to convert all our 
copper toll lines into ingots, sell them 
and distribute the cash to the stock- 
holders. 

Our policy is as fixed and as near 
permanent as the Constitution of the 
United States. It is, briefly: 


No increase beyond the 9 per cent 
dividend rate; no split-ups of stocks; no 
melons except the offer to stockholders, 
as need for additional capital arises, to 
subscribe for new stock at favorable 


prices. 


Perhaps you will want to print this 
unqualified, authoritative statement to 
keep your own record straight and to 
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spike Wall street rumors which might 
mislead some of our half-million stock- 
holders. 


As an example of what stories are be- 
ing circulated the Chicago Evening Post 
recently published a copyrighted article in 
which the A. T. & T. stock was appraised 
at $417 a share. It compared the sales 
of the Western Electric Co. with the Gen- 
eral Electric, the net sales of the former 
for 1929 being given as $411,000,000 and 
the latter’s as $415,300,000. 

An analysis issued by P. F. Cusick, Kent 
& Co. said: 

“At current prices of around 92% for 
General Electric, the aggregate market 
value of the common stock is $2,668,256,- 
000. For $1 of gross sales volume, the 
On this basis, 
market appraisal of Western Electric se- 
curities should approximate $2,642,410,000. 
American Telephone & Telegraph’s equity 
would thus be worth almost $2,600,000,000. 
This is equal to $200 a share on American 
Telephone & Telegraph stock now out- 
standing. 

“Deducting the equity indicated above 
of $200 a share in Western Electric prop- 
erty, American Telephone & Telegraph 
stock—as purely a telephone property—is 
now selling for $67 a share. In 1929 
American Telephone & Telegraph earnings 
—eliminating dividends received from 
Western Electric—are estimated to have 
been about $10.85 on the stock. 

“On the basis of the telephone proper- 
ties, the stock, ‘ex’ Western Electric, 
should be worth $217 a share. Adding 
the equity indicated above or $200 for 
Western Electric, a price of $417 a share 
is indicated for American Telephone & 
Telegraph stock.” 

The analysis calls attention to the fre- 
quent reports of a possible segregation of 
Western Electric and the repeated sugges- 
tions of a split-up in A. T. & T. shares. 

The rapid growth of Western Electric 
in the talking-picture industry, however, 
may lead to unforeseen developments in 
this connection, it is suggested. 

While great stress is laid in these re- 
ports on the Western Electric revenues 
from the talkies, it might be pointed out 
that its net income from that source in 
1929 amounted to approximately 50 cents a 
share of A. T. & T. stock. 

As regards comparison of Western Elec- 
tric with General Electric, there is con- 
siderable difference. Out of net sales of 
$415,338,094 in 1929 General Electric 
showed a net operating profit therefrom of 
$49,395,897 while Western Electric showed 
a net operating profit of but $22,980,557 
on $410,949,817 sales. 

Net profits of Western Electric on sales 
in 1929 were at the rate of 5.6 per cent, 
compared with 6.7 per cent in 1928; and it 
is expected that with a higher total of sales 
in 1930, the net profits thereon will show 
a percentage reduction. 


stock is selling at $6.35. 
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Associated Telephone Utilities Co. 
Earnings Increased. 

The Associated Telephone Utilities Co. 
for the year ended December, 1929, reports 
a consolidated net income of $885,502 
available for the common stock, as com- 
pared with $450,260 in the preceding year. 
The 1929 net is equal to $2.18 a share on 
the average number of common shares out- 
standing during the year. 

Gross earnings in 1929 amounted to $8,- 
936,583, including the earnings ot subsi- 
diaries since the dates of acquisition only, 
against $4,896,842 in 1928. The increase 
in gross was due in part to the new ac- 
quisitions and to new business. 

Net earnings after all charges were $1,- 
244,699, equivalent after preferred divi- 
dends to $2.18 a share on the average num- 
ber of common shares outstanding last 
year. Net incomes for 1928 was $707,593, 
or $2.07 a share. 

In carrying out the year’s expansion pro- 
gram, the number of stations operated was 
increased to 378,164, against 159,245 at the 
end of 1928. The number of stockholders 
at the close of 1929 totaled 8,279, against 
2,403, as of December 31, 1928. 





Nebraska Company Makes 1929 
Report to Commission. 

The Callaway & Arnold Telephone Co. 

has made the following report for 1929 

to the Nebraska State Railway Com- 


mission : 
Fixed investment .............. $11,245.00 
Se rrr 15,451.00 
RN BOUCE. de cecccsicescecwn 3,300.00 
SS A a re ee 4,614.00 
Depreciation reserve ........... 2,721.00 
ER ee i das oa gain sedi 4,776.00 
Exchange revenues ............ 1,222.50 
NE oink earancawews 343.06 
Total revenues ..............$ 1,565.56 
IIE as ke dss iv cedansamese 203.98 
EPOOOCINGION 26 ch cicecstivdscwees 132.02 
Total for maintenance and 
ee | re $ 336.00 
pO er ree 482.90 
Commercial expense ........... 224.54 
OE. sic ete cacan waa $ 1,043.44 
Operating income .............. 522.12 
2 are et 78.35 
a er Se 270.61 
RUMEN WORE ook caccectscnss 264.00 
Pmssed 00 SUPDINS......0.0sca0c: 149.16 


F. F. Hoffman is president and Alfred 
Schreyer is secretary and manager. The 
company operates at Callaway and Arnold. 
Company Reports Higher Income 

for 1928 Than 1929. 

The Consolidated Utilities Co. operating 
in Compton, reported to the California 
Railroad Commission its 1929 operating 
revenue at $141,533.67, as compared with 
$114,034.88 for 1928. 

The operating expenses, excluding taxes 
for 1929, are reported at $103,938.60, and 
for 1928 at $70,565.78, leaving net operat- 
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ing revenue of $37,595.07 for 1929, and 
$43,469.10 for 1928. During 1929, taxes 
charged to operation amounted to $7,093.29, 
and for 1928 to $8,095.30. Deducting the 
taxes leaves an operating income of $30,- 
501.78 for 1929, and $35,373.80 for 1928. 
Adding to the operating income, the non- 
operating income of the company and de- 
ducting non-collectible revenue and rents, 
results in a gross corporate income (which 
represents the amount available for inter- 
est, amortization of debt discount and ex- 
pense, other fixed charge, non-operating 
expenses, dividends and surplus), of $20,- 
935.75 for 1929, and $24,517.96 for 1928. 


Report of United States Long Dis- 
tance T. & T. Co. 

The United States Long Distance Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. recently reported 
to the California Railroad Commission its 
1929 operating revenue at $1,663,860.65, as 
compared with $1,492,282.39 for 1928. 

The operating expenses, including taxes 
for 1929, are reported at $780,200.48, and 
for 1928 at $706,279.67, leaving net oper- 
ating revenue of $883,660.17 for 1929, and 
$786,002.72 for 1928. During 1929 taxes 
charged to operation amounted to $126,- 
180.46, and for 1928 to $115,947.15. 

Deducting the taxes leaves an operating 
income of $757,479.71 for 1929, and $670,- 
055.57 for 1928. Adding to the operating 
income, the non-operating income of the 
company and deducting non-collectible rev- 
enue and rents, results in a gross corporate 
income, (which represents the amount 
available for interest, of debt discount and 
expense, other fixed charges, non-operating 
expenses, dividends and surplus), of $473,- 
304.49 for 1929, and $439,909.14 for 1928. 


Annual Report of Cozad Mutual 
Telephone Co., Cozad, Neb. 

The annual report of the Cozad Mutual 
Telephone Co., filed with the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission shows the fol- 
lowing: Fixed investment, $31,993.25; total 
assets, $34,742.66; stock outstanding, $13,- 
350; payables, $7,100; depreciation reserve, 
$9,961.53; surplus, $3,695.63; profit and 
loss, $12,785.95. Exchange revenues, $12,- 
788.95; toll, $1,567.05; miscellaneous, 
$260.75; total revenues, $14,702.28; main- 
tenance and depreciation, $2,961.60; traffic, 
$3,521.37; commercial, $3,920.61; total ex- 
penses, $10,403.58. 

Out of the operating income of $4,332.05, 
there was paid dividends of $2,609.34; 
taxes of $720.91; and interest, $447.96, 
leaving $553.84 to be passed to profit and 
loss. 

Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Au- 
thorize Capital Stock Increase. 
Increase in authorized capitalization of 

the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone 

Co. from 600,000 shares with par value, of 

$30,000,000 to 1,000,000 shares, $50,000,- 

000 par value, was approved by stockhold- 
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ers of the telephone company at their an 
nual meeting. The increase will provid 
means of financing the expansive construc- 
tion program announced some time ago by 
Bayard L. Kilgour, president. 

Directors were re-elected at the meeting 
They are: Charles W. Duputs, Walter W 
Gifford, Ransom C. Hall, Bayard L. Kil- 
gour, George W. Lewis, Charles J. Livin- 
good, Benjamin T. McBurney and Bayard 
L. Kilgour, Jr. 


In the annual report of the president, 


Mr. Kiigour said that budgeted expendi 
tures in 1930 will approximate $8,500,000 


Expenditures in 1929 totaled $5,289,604, 


the principal item of $2,157,121 being fo: 
construction work in progress. Exchang: 
line expenditures cost $1,389,599, station 
department $1,234,453 and central office 
equipment $451,553. 

Local telephone traffic increased in 1929, 
Mr. Kilgour said, the average number of 
originating exchange messages a day to- 
taling 1,033,230, as against 986.650 ia 1928. 

“Despite the large number of changes 
in exchange names and party-line letters, 
which introduced a greater possibility of 
error, there was a continued improvement 
in operating performance and the quality 
of the service,’ the report stated. “Operat- 
ing errors were reduced, and a greater 
number of calls completed on first attempt. 

“Private branch exchange stations con- 
stitute 15 per cent of the total stations in 
the Cincinnati metropolitan area, while the 
number of attendants employed by sub- 
scribers in the operation of these boards 
approximate in number 66 per cent of the 
company’s central office employes. The im- 
portance of this service and the company’s 
responsibility to improve it are quite ev!- 
dent, and with that end in view, a private 
branch exchange training school was es- 
tablished in March, 1929, in our Main ex- 
change, where 255 regular and prospective 
attendants were trained. In addition, the 
company provided 123 experienced attend- 
ants for private branch exchange opera- 
tion. 

“Toll traffic and toll revenues showed a 
substantial increase. Improvement was 
noted in both quality and speed of service, 
and it is of interest to note that the num- 
ber of toll calls where the calling party 
remained at the telephone increased from 
55 per cent in 1928, to 67 per cent in 1929. 

“The total inward and outward station 
movement in 1929 was materially greater 
than heretofore, and it is very gratifying 
to be able to report a substantial improv: 
ment in promptness of service order com- 
pletions, i. e., the time that elapses between 
application for service by the customer and 
completion of order.” 

The report stated in part: “While op- 
erating results for the past year were Sa! 
isfactory as a whole, the telephone bus! 
ness, in common with industry in genere!, 
shared in the recession in business activity 
which first manifested itself in the third 
quarter and continued throughout the ba! 
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ance of the year. It is our expectation, 
however, that the process of readjustment 
will have been completed by the middle of 
1930, if not before, and the stage set for 
a substantial recovery.” 

Net income for the year 1929 was $2,- 
480,966, comparing with net income of $2,- 
561,338 for the year 1928. The earned 
per share on the common stock of the 
company in 1929 was $5.64 as against $5.82 
the previous year. 

According to the balance sheet as of 
December 31, 1929, working assets were 
$2,889,055, as against working liabilities of 
$096,792. Corporate surplus was $4,046,- 
155. Dividends distributed in 1929 were 
$1,979,410, as against dividends distributed 
in 1928 of $1,814,460. 


A. T. & T. First Quarter Earnings 
Show Slight Falling Off. 
Operations of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. in the first quarter of 
1930 came within striking distance of 
equaling last year’s showing, notwithstand- 
ing the lower rate of activity in trade, it 

is shown in the preliminary statement. 

The net income after all charges for the 
three months ended March 31, amounted 
to $40,439,855 as compared with $40,500,- 
765 in the corresponding period of last 
year. The earnings for the March quar- 
ter this year are the equivalent of $3 a 
share on the 13,479,965 shares of capital 
stock outstanding at the close of 1929 and 
compared with $45,362,823 or $3.46 a share 
on ‘a smaller number of shares in the pre- 
ceding quarter and with $3.15 a share 
earned on 12,909,980 shares in the March 
quarter of last year. 

The balance available for surplus for the 
period was $9,568,586 as compared with 
$13,098,253 in the first quarter of 1929. 
The proportionately larger decrease in 
surplus is attributed to a larger amount 
paid out in dividends as a result of the in- 
crease in the number of shares outstand- 
ing. Dividend payments for the first quar- 
ter amounted to $30,871,269 as compared 
with $27,402,512 last year. The income fig- 
ures which are subject to minor changes 
compare as follows: 


Three months ended 


March 31 
1930 


Earnings: 1929 


Dividends .......$34,999,419 $32,935,753 
ae 7,282,178 4,478,668 
Tel. oper. rev 28,910,067 = 27,579,776 
i dota 311,456 
er ae 71,528,889 65,305,654 
Exp., inel. taxes... 22,244,604 18,921,153 
Net earnings 49,284,284  46.384,500 
eae 8,844,429 5,883,735 
Net income ....... 40,439,855 40,500,765 
Dividends ........ 30,871,269 27,402,512 
Balance .......... 9,568,586 13,098,253 

Ii, his message to the stockholders, Wal- 
ter 5. Gifford, president, declared that the 
Volume of business of the Bell system, 


i 
Whe somewhat retarded, 
a rete which is 


is continuing at 
generally satisfactory in 
view of the lower level of industrial oper- 
which marked the 


ations first quarter. 
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“The number of telephones added dur- 
ing the first three months of 1930,” Mr. 
Gifford said, “was about 100,000 as com- 
pared with 250,000 in the same three 
months last year. The number of long 
distance messages for the same period was 
5 per cent above a year ago. Telephone 
plant and equipment are being systemati- 
cally extended in anticipation of an ac- 
celeration of the constantly growing de- 
mand for business for telephone service.” 


Company at Creighton, Neb., Pays 
Dividends for 1929. 

The annual report for 1929 of the North- 
ern Telephone Co. of Creighton, one of the 
detached properties owned by E. C. Hunt 
of Blair, made to the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission, shows a fixed investment 
of $54,758; total assets, $58,888; stock out- 
standing, $40,000; depreciation reserve, 
$22,614, and surplus, $4,532 (red.). 

Exchange revenues were $13,051.35; 
toll revenues, $1,943.10; miscellaneous, 
$28.80, and total revenues, $15,023.30. 

Maintenance and depreciation amounted 
to $5,844; traffic expensese were $3,383.60; 
commercial expenses, $2,855.09, making the 
total expenses, $12,082.69. 

Operating income was $2,940.61; taxes 
paid, $480, and dividends paid, $2,550. 

The company operates two exchanges, 
one at Creighton, with 545 stations, and 
Niobrara, 47, making a total of 592. 


Dividends Paid to Indiana Bell 
Capital Stockholders. 

Holders of the $30,000,000 capital stock 
of the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. re- 
ceived quarterly dividends in 1929 totaling 
$2,400,000, or 8 per cent, according to the 
annual report of the company to the 
Indiana Public Service Commission. Gross 
income of the Bell properties is listed at 
$3,392,339.32, which is a decrease of $47,- 
327.12 from the 1928 figures. 

Net operating revenues of the company 
are listed at $844,173.51, an 
$282,035.76 over 1928. <A 
loss of $51,405.67 is recorded. 
from decreased revenues 
vestments and the like. 

Taxes on operating properties amounted 
to $1,576,651.21, an increase of $4,078.55, 
making the net operating income—revenue 
and tax deducted $3,219,690.30. 


increase of 
non-operating 
This is 


from rent, in- 


Wisconsin Telephone Co. Plans 
Service Improvements. 

To provide for growth and to improve 
service, $13,856,000 will be spent for ex- 
tensions and betterments to telephone plant 
and equipment, William R. McGovern, 
president of the Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
stated recently in making public the annual 
statement of his company. 

Net income for 1929 amounted to $3,892,- 
984, compared with $3,737,279.44 in 1928, 
an increase of $155,704.65. Total fixed as- 
sets at the end of 1929 were $66,901,301, 
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with $57,148,339 the 
year, an increase of $9,752,962. 

In 1929, $11,319,924 was expended for 
extensions and betterments to the telephone 
plant. This amount exceeded by 74 per 
cent the largest previous annual expendi- 
The total 
investment at the close of the year in tele- 
phone plant, equipment, land buildings was 
$64,375,900.87. 

“During 1929,” Mr. 
“definite progress 


compared previous 


ture for construction purposes. 


McGovern - said, 
was recorded in con- 
nection with the conversion of about 35,000 
subscribers’ telephones in Milwaukee from 
the manual to dial method of operation. 
“Dial service will be inaugurated initially 
about July 1. An expenditure of more than 
$3,500,000 is involved in the initial change. 
“In 1929, company-owned telephones in- 
creased 17,962. On 
being 
In addition, 


December 31, service 
357,684 
interconnection had with 
205,833 telephones of operating companies. 
At the end of the year 563,519 telephones 
were in service 


was furnished telephones. 


was 


in the state.” 


Current Price Quotations on Listed 
Telephone Stocks. 


—April 17, 1930 
High. Low. Last 
American Telephone & 
Telegraph > Ss : 
American Te le phone & ‘Te s]- 
. rights. ‘ 21% 21% 213 
Telep hone & 


260% 2531, 2533 


Associated 


Telegraph Co., A...... 631, 62%, 63% 
Associated Telephone Util- 

ke reer aera 27 1, 261% 
Community Telephone Co. 30 2914 30 
Chesapeak & Potomac 

Telephone Co., pf. . 116 116 116 
Diversified Investments, 

DG éautmebentuntaciacace Oke ae 1% 
Empire Public Service Co., a 

AP tha cipal ese ta ls ts Sas ae. 6 225, 23% 
International Telephone & 

Telegraph Corp. ........ ja1, 715, 71% 
International Telephone & 

Telegraph Corp. rights... 2%, 23,4 
New England Telephone & 

Teseeree CO. cuciccccss 159 158 159 
New York Telephone Co. 

OS ae .. 1OT75, 10714 107% 
Pacific Telephone & Tele 

graph Co., Com..........1a2 15146 151% 
Western Power, Light & 

ROROMORG GO. sccciscesc 24 25 26 

OVER THE COUNTER QUOTATIONS 


Apr. 17. Apr. 16 
Bid. Asked. Bid 


Associated Telephone & 


Telegraph i ee 101 104 
Associated Telephone & 

Telegraph Co. (D)....... 51 4 
Associated Telephone Util 

a ee ee 6 Cee S4 SS 
Associated Telephone Util- 

a's: SS 4 eae 94 10 


Bell Telephone Co. of Can- 


SE ireeees ds600 cedaecee 154 Lot 154 
Bell Telephone Co. of 

Pennsylvania ......... 11414 117% 114% 
Cincinnati & Suburb: 1 Bell 

Telephone Co. (4% 115 118 115 
Cuban Te lephone Ad “, 

Me see Wa whined sak ba i101 10 101 
Lincoln Tele phone & Tels 

ll ee .120 120 
Mountain States Tele :phon: 

& Telegraph Co........ 146 151 146 
New York Telephone Co., 

rar ee ey ae a 20 24 20 
Northwestern sell Tele- 

rere 10614 10814 106% 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co...112 115 112 
Peninsular Telephone Co.. 25 28 25 


Peninsular Telephone Co., 


SE, cies edeaen anew eae a's 107 109 107 
Porto Rico Tele phone Co... $5 Fe iueGl Vee 
Porto Rico Telephone Co. 

OE. sisebtawadshwe eudake oes ; re 100 

tochester Tele ‘phone Corp., 

DE Os baeeuedswasescsnes 7 110 107 


Southern New 
Telephone Co.......... 00184 190 184 











Experiments in Rural Exchange Operation 


Some Experiences Found to Be Worthwhile in Solving the Problem of the Rural 
Exchange—Discussion of Rates and Revenues—Most Important Improvement 
That of Automatic Service—Address Given at Convention of Ohio Association 


By Arthur O. Black, 


General Manager, Peoples Telephone Corp., Butler, Pa. 


At the outset, I would like to 
make it clear that I have no comprehen- 
sive or pretentious scheme to offer as a 


very 


remedy for all of the ills, real or imagi- 
for which the rural exchange has 
This may be a disappoint- 
but I am convinced that 
rural service is not to be made profitable 
or otherwise satisfactory by the introduc- 
tion of any single improvement or inno- 
In most cases there are too many 
which are capable of being 


nary, 
been blamed. 
ing beginning, 


vation. 
elements 
improved. 

In other words, there is no “cure-all” 
in the sense that what we have done in 


the network of the Peoples Telephone 
Corp. will: prove to be sound practice 
everywhere else. But if, in describing 


some of our own experiences, and some 
of the things which we have found to be 
worthwhile in our own property, I am able 
to offer suggestions which you may be able 
to put into practical use, the problem of 
rural service will be that much further 
advanced towards a general solution. 

Not long ago, a statement was made in 
one of the telephone magazines that there 
was a general feeling among telephone 
men that rural service had fallen far be- 
hind the development of service in the 
larger cities, and that rural service is gen- 
erally considered to be in practically the 
same stage of development as it was 20 
or 25 years ago. 

When I first read this, I felt rather in- 
clined to resent it. It seemed an unneces- 
sary and unwarranted reflection, not only 
on such operating companies as our own, 
but: also on those manufacturers who 
have contributed improvements in equip- 
ment and methods during the last several 
years. Further thought, however, sug- 
gested that perhaps a large proportion of 
companies rendering rural service were 
not taking full advantage of all of the 
possibilities for improvement in service, 
either because they were not aware of 
them, or because they did not believe that 
the results would justify the effort. 

I am rather afraid, too, that many of 
the people who are responsible for rural 
exchange operation are prone to take the 
same attitude as the indolent farmer, who 
one day was approached by a book agent. 
After the latter had spent some time de- 
scribing a series of volumes on_ better 
farming methods, he was rewarded with 
the rather startling remark: “What good 


would they do me? I am not farming 


nearly as well as I already know how.” 
So perhaps, in nursing our hopes that 
somebody would happen along with some 
brilliant scheme 
rural service at a high profit, we 


for rendering first-class 
have 

















“In Order to Sell Telephone Service To- 
day,’’ Says Mr. Black, ‘‘Real Sales Effort 
Must Be Put Forth, for Every Dealer in 
Radio, or Every Automobile Salesman, or 
Appliance Salesman Is Out After the Same 
Dollar We Are Trying to Get.’’ 

neglected to run our rural exchanges as 
well as we already know how. 

Before describing our own experiences 
in rural operation, I would like to give 
you a mental picture of our exchange net- 
work and operating conditions. Our head- 
quarters’ exchange is at Butler, Pa., and 
serves a city of some 40,000 people. Butler 
itself is an industrial city, having several 
large steel mills, but the surrounding ter- 
ritory is as typically rural as any to be 
found in that part of the country. 

Within a radius of 30 miles from Butler 
we operate 11 other exchanges ranging in 
size from 60 to 500 stations. In 1926 our 
company purchased the Bell property in 
Butler as well as several small Bell ex- 
changes which are now part of our own 
network. 

In considering our rural service prob- 
lems, we have seen fit to ignore to some 
extent some of the principles which have 
come to be looked upon as more or less 
axiomatic in rural exchange operation. 
One of these is the idea that rural sub- 
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scribers, and particularly farmers, will not 
pay adequate rates. 
do not necessarily mean rates high enough 


3y adequate rates | 


in themselves to pay a good profit, because 
profit is a creature of many other things 
But I do mean rates which 
may be considered fair in comparison with 


besides rates. 


the grade of service they receive. 

I do not believe that the rural subscrib- 
ers in our territory are any more parsimo- 
nious or liberal, or different in any other 
way from those 
country. And I see no good reason why 
farmers telephone 
is worth when they 


in other parts of the 


should refuse to buy 
service for what it 
seem to be able to spend money for radios 
and all the other up-to-date household ap- 
pliances that are looked upon as modern 
essentials. The fact is that the “farmer 
bugaboo” to a great degree exists only 
in the minds of the telephone fraternity. 

The radio salesman, the 
pliance people, and the automobile dealer 
have succeeded in selling the farmer, not 
their cheapest product but, by convincing 
him that you get just what you pay for, 
have sold him thousands of the _ higher- 
priced units. The use of the modern con- 
veniences has tended to make the rural 
telephone-user expect more from his tele- 
phone, and he is, of course, dissatisfied with 
his 1890 model. He is, however, as a class 
willing to pay a good price for a good 
product. 

With this reasonably satisfactory state 
of affairs, extracting a profit from rural 
lines resolves itself largely into devising 
ways of increasing revenue. This brings 
to mind a second idea of which I think 
many operating men need to disillusion 
themselves. 

This is the idea that it is no use to put 
more money into rural service equipment 
and plant than is absolutely necessary. It 
is difficult, I know, for a manager to make 
up his mind to pour more money into a 
proposition which is already running at 4 
loss, or at least is not paying much of a 
profit, but very often it must be done to 
get a start in the right direction. 

There are two ways of running any tele- 
phone company, and each way seems to 
have its supporters. One is by saving 
money, and the other is by spending it. 
We have found that a liberal but judicious 
policy of spending is more productive of 
net profit than absolute unbending economy. 
This has been true not only of our city 
exchange but our rural lines too. For 
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example, we have found that many farm- 
ers will not have a ten-party rural tele- 
phone, but will gladly pay a much higher 
rate for a two or four-party, or even an 
individual line telephone. 

This means a rather liberal investment in 
rural plant but you can get a rate for this 
service that will carry the investment. For 
example, last year we replaced a group 
of rural lines leading out through East 
3utler with a cable. Formerly the lines 
were pretty heavily loaded. Now prac- 
tically all of the stations on this route are 
working two and four-party. 

In another case we extended a cable 
through a community where we had only 
about a dozen stations. The district was 
canvassed and all classes of service of- 
fered. The number of stations was more 
than doubled and the revenue from the 
district tripled. Many farmers are paying 
for mileage, even for lines up to six or 
seven miles in length. 

So far I have been talking only about 
rates and revenues. . Fundamentally, it 
is a mistake to assume that success in 
rural operation can be approached from 
that angle alone. Service must be im- 
proved. In this connection, I see no hope 
for rural service which contemplates the 
continued use of the ordinary magneto 
switchboard and telephones. The greatest 
things that I can say in their favor is that 
the investment is lower and the equipment 
is relatively simple in operation, and the 
service fairly reliable. 

Magneto Equipment Unchanged. 

At the same time, from the viewpoint 
of the telephone-user, the equipment is no 
different from that which he was using 25 
years ago, and the service he receives is 
little or no better. Possibly this is what the 
writer of the article I referred to had in 
mind. 

To the telephone-user, the service he re- 
ceives is represented largely by the in- 
strument he has in his home or place of 
business. If it is the same kind that he 
used a quarter of a century ago—if he is 
still required to turn the same old crank 
to ring Central—he can scarcely be blamed 
for not wanting to pay any more than he 
has always paid. He is not susceptible 
to improvements which he cannot easily 
sense. ; 

This brings me to a subject I think rep- 
resents the largest and most important 
single improvement which can be made in 
any rural system. I refer to automatic ser- 
vice. We began to consider this type of 
service for our network many years ago— 
long before we had automatic telephones 
in Butler. As in the. case of so many 
other companies which have since worked 
out an extensive automatic rural develop- 
ment scheme, dial operation for small ex- 
changes had to be considered from our 
vievpoint, more or less of an experiment, 
no matter how faultless the scheme might 
appear: to others. 

Por our initiai venture in this direction, 
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we selected the small town of Nixon. 
This is in reality a suburb of Butler, and 
its residents are, for the most part, people 
who work in Butler. There is, however, 
quite a large purely rural development in 
the surrounding territory. Before our 
automatic board was installed, the Nixon 
area was served by a group of rural lines 
terminating in a board at Renfrew, another 
small community between Butler and 
Nixon. 

Small Exchange Dial Operation. 

When first installed, the Nixon switch- 
board had a capacity of 30 lines and served 
about 100 subscribers. The telephones 
are of the common battery dial type, both 
wall and desk styles, but were originally 
equipped with push buttons for ringing. 
This is the simplest method of arranging 
for code ringing on automatic multi-party 
lines, but it has its limitations and restric- 
tions, as I will explain later. 

Needless to say, we watched the cost 
of operation of the Nixon exchange very 
closely. That we had ample time upon 
which to base our judgment is evident, 
since it was over five years before we in- 
stalled our second small automatic board. 
The reactions to the service were also 
watched carefully. 

Perhaps I should explain here that at the 
time we were considering automatic service 
for Nixon, we went to the subscribers with 
a proposition for a new rate schedule. In 
doing this, we put on a brief publicity cam- 
paign, telling the subscribers frankly what 
we proposed to do and telling them just 
what it would cost them. The reaction we 
had from this campaign was ample indica- 
tion that the subscribers were not only 
glad of the chance to get improved ser- 
vice, but were also willing to pay for it. 

In 1927, shortly after the conversion 
of the Butler exchange to automatic opera- 
tion, we began the consideration of a plan 
for extending the benefits of dial operation 
to all of our small exchanges progressively. 
Bruin, a small town located in the northern 
part of our network, was converted in 
June of 1928, with 60 lines and about 120 
stations. This exchange has now grown to 
72 lines and 180 stations. Free service 
is given from this exchange to Parker 
and Chicora, two communities respectively 
six miles north and eight miles south from 
Bruin. 

Second Automatic Installation. 

The Bruin automatic equipment differed 
from that originally installed at Nixon, in 
that it provided for automatic code ringing 
in place of push-button ringing. The 
advantage of this is that when neighboring 
exchanges are converted to dial operation, 
no limitations are placed on the establish- 
ment of free service areas, direct dialing 
to automatic subscribers in other exchanges 
of the network being permitted, if desired, 
without aid or intervention of any operator. 
Of course, in those cases where the toll 
plan requires the use of pay trunks, the 
automatic subscribers are instructed to 
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dial a code which lands them at an oper- 
ator’s position at the toll center. 

I have previously explained that when 
the Nixon switchboard was installed, tele- 
phones with push-buttons for ringing 
were used. This was long before automatic 
equipment was contemplated for Butler. 
When Butler was converted to automatic 
operation, it was impossible for Nixon 
subscribers to dial direct to Butler, even 
though service was free, because the But- 
ler equipment was naturally arranged for 
automatic ringing. Instead, the Nixon- 
to-Butler calls had to be handled by the 
rural operator, which was not only slow, 
but costly. 

In addition, we were not satisfied to re- 
tain the rural lines terminating in Butler 
on a manual basis, although it was not 
practical in our case to convert them at 
the same time as the city lines. However, 
several months ago, we began to switch 
these lines over to automatic operation, with 
the idea of doing away eventually with 
our rural board in Butler. As a part of 
this general plan, we also converted our 
Nixon equipment to automatic ringing, 
so that Nixon subscribers now dial all 
Butler subscribers direct, while our rural 
lines entering Butler are now well on the 
way to becoming all full automatic. 

Automatic Boards Unattended. 

A little over a year ago, another step 
in the plan was effected with the conver- 
sion of our exchange at Sunbury, which 
serves a somewhat isolated community to 
the northwest of Butler. The trunks 
from West Sunbury are pay trunks 
and terminate on the Butler toll board. 
The equipment at West Sunbury is sub- 
stancially the same type as that at Bruin. 
All toll calls are made through Butler, 
and automatic subscribers dial a special 
code to reach the toll operator. 

These small automatic boards are entire- 
ly unattended, except for weekly visits 
for the purpose of making routine ad- 
justments and tests. Each one is equipped 
with a carefully-arranged system of alarm 
circuits so that unstandard conditions are 
automatically reported to the Butler ex- 
change. 

In Nixon we have constructed special 
buildings to house the equipment, although 
this is not essential, for the West Sun- 
bury equipment is kept in a spare room 
in a residence The switchrooms are auto- 
matically kept at a temperature of a few 
degrees above freezing by means of a 
natural gas burner which is controlled by 
a thermostat. 

Let me say a word here about the im- 
portance of a carefully-formulated plan. 
Any company operating a network of small 
exchanges and contemplating conversion of 
any or all of them to automatic should 
prepare an initial plan of operation, and 
have the equipment designed to operate 


with the ultimate plan. Plans should- be 


made for the entire network, having in 
mind the most profitable toll schemes. The 
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The Monophone is available not only in all-black models, but in 
attractive colors as well. These are Chinese red, Royal blue, Nile 
green, maroon, orchid, old ivory, mahogany and walnut, with either 
chromium or gold plated fittings. Send for descriptive circular. 











When writing to Automatic Electric Inc., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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[he Monophone Fits 
Into the Modern Picture 


QKYSCRAPERS, airplanes, radio—all of these things are now 
part of our everyday life. They are typical of the age. 
Mechanical means have made it possible for us to do things both 
swiftly and comfortably. Inventive genius has succeeded in com- 
bining in present-day devices three important elements; speed, 
accuracy and convenience. 


A telephone instrument, to be truly modern, must have these 
three characteristics. Nowhere are they more completely exem- 
plified than in the Monophone. There is no lost motion in the : 
use of this instrument—the efficiency of its design promotes : 
speedy action. Accuracy is inherent in its perfected mechanical 
construction—every part functions perfectly at all times. Its 
convenience is unsurpassed, due to the correct balance and easy 

handling of its handpiece. 


RORY SRR 


The Monophone fits into today’s scheme. It is not a left-over 
from yesterday, but a creation for the present and the future— 
and its ever-increasing adoption stamps it as the coming standard. 
The adoption of this instrument will identify your company as 
being in step with the times and increasingly worthy of the pub- 
lic's patronage and support. 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
STROWGER AUTOMATIC DIAL TELEPHONE AND SIGNALING SYSTEMS 
Factory and General Offices: 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Sales and Service Offices in All Principal Cities 


GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS ASSOCIATED COMPANIES & 

The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago American Electric Company, Inc. . ° ° Chicago 

a — International Automatic Telephone Co., Ltd., London 

en a eS Sateen Stes and Engineering Co.,Ltd, 4 ueomatic Telephone Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Liverpool 
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question of toll revenues: is becoming of in- 
creasing importance, and the layout should 
be planned with the idea of taking full 
advantage of the possibilities of increased 
toll business. 

The formulation of a plan does not 
mean that it has to be put into effect right 
away, or even in the space of a few years. 
In our own case, we have been forced to 
delay the conversion of several of our 
small exchanges because of unfavorable 
local conditions. There is no doubt that even- 
tually our entire network will be completely 
automatic, except for service over pay 
trunks; but naturally we are going to 
wait for certain steps until the time is 
expedient, both from the viewpoint of 
profits and that of public reactions. 

Now a word about automatic rural ser- 
vice. Before we installed our first auto- 
matic plant, we had heard a great deal 
about how good automatic service was, 
how much the subscribers preferred it to 
the old way, and all that sort of thing. 
We put much of this down to the natural 
enthusiasm of the sales engineers of the 
company that makes the equipment. Now, 
after several years of experience with au- 
tomatic service, and in talking with people 
who use the service day by day, I have no 
hesitation in saying that the picture of dial 
service which was painted for our benefit 
was most conservative. 

We are constantly receiving compliments 
on the quality of the service. The ser- 
vice is quicker, more uniform, more ac- 
curate, and, above all, more pleasing to 
use. In my opinion, the impersonality of 
automatic service is a virtue, rather than 
a disadvantage. I find that the idea that 
subscribers want personal service in their 
local telephone calls is entirely imaginary. 

In one sense, our small automatic ex- 
change development has been remarkable 
for what it has not done. For instance, 
it has not placed any limitations or restric- 
tions on our general plan of development 
of the network. The equipment seems to 
be flexible enough, to be entirely adaptable 


to any existing or desired plan. Again, 
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the equipment is not as complicated as we 
had been led to believe. Boiled down to its 
fundamentals, it is no more complicated 
or difficult to understand than a common 
battery manual switchboard. 

Dial equipment has not proved to be dif- 
ficult or expensive to maintain. I suppose, 
in the early days, when there was not so 
much experience available as a background, 
trouble must have developed in the equip- 
ment frequently, but if so, the development 
of automatic switching has now given us 
very reliable apparatus. Any maintenance 
man who can successfully maintain a com- 
mon battery office can maintain modern 
automatic equipment. 

The sturdiness of the equipment has 
proved to be one of its surprising char- 
acteristics, as illustrated: by the following 
incident. I have already mentioned the 
automatic gas burner which is used in the 
switchrooms of the small exchanges. 
After the equipment at Nixon had been in 
service a few years, the gas company, in 
repairing a main, turned off the gas, and 
later turned it on again, in both cases 
neglecting to notify the telephone company. 

The switchroom filled with gas, and the 
inevitable explosion soon followed, blowing 
out the doors and windows of the switch- 
room. But the automatic equipment kept 
right on working. We have read stories of 
how telephone operators have stayed on 
the job through fire and flood, but it seems 
that only mechanical equipment is capable 
of keeping on working during and after 
an explosion. 

Another thing we were warned against 
was the great cost of maintaining dials 
on the subscribers’ telephones, and the dan- 
ger attendant upon trusting a device of this 
sort to telephone subscribers. The answer 
to this is easily found in our dial main- 
tenance records. In our four dial ex- 
changes I find that the average dial main- 
tenance cost is around eight cents per dial 
per year, including both labor and material. 

This paper would not be complete if I 
were not to offer a word of suggestion 
to the makers of rural automatic equip- 
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ment. The earlier automatic switchboards 
for small towns were unnecessarily com- 
plicated. I do not mean by this that they 
were troublesome or difficult to maintain: 
but they had so many protective features 
and were so elaborately complete that | 
believe the first cost was kept unnecessar- 
ily high. 

Important steps have already been taken 
to correct this condition and the present 
standards represent a vast improvement 
over those of ten years ago, while the 
service is fully as good. if not better. 
However, I think there is still room for 
simplification especially in the design of the 
power equipment. Of course, I can under- 
stand the viewpoint of the designers in 
wanting to avoid any possible chance for 
failure, but there is a happy medium be- 
tween an unnecessarily elaborate design 
which is too costly, and a low-priced equip- 
ment which is not fully safeguarded 
against failure. 

The problem of profits from small ex- 
changes is, as I have already explained, 
not to be determined by contemplation of 
a single improvement. It is just as much 
a question of management as of equipment 
—as much a question of public relations 
as of rates. Not all of our company’s 
rural telephones are paying profits, but 
even those which are losing propositions 
are losing less money for us than they 
were a few years ago; and those that have 
always paid are now paying better. I be- 
lieve that the time will eventually come 
when our rural exchanges will all be able 
to stand on their own feet, and become 
holdings of real value. 

In conclusion I wish to leave just two 
thoughts with you: 

First, that we have incorrectly assumed 
that the farmer and the resident of a rural 
community are not good prospects for the 
better classes of telephone service. 

Second, that in order to sell telephone 
service today real sales effort must be put 
forth, as every radio dealer, automobile or 
appliance salesman is out after the same 
dollar that we are trying to get. 


Ohio Convention Maintains Its Standard 


Mr. 
were 


Following Mackinnon’s address, 


nominations received for seven di- 
rectors, after which the session adjourned. 
The Second Session. 

At the opening of the Wednesday morn- 
ing session, President Safford read a tele- 
gram from President H. E. Bradley of the 
Pennsylvania Telephone & Traffic Associa- 
tion, expressing regret that he could not 
attend the convention and extending to all 
a cordial invitation to attend the 


next 


present 


Pennsylvania convenion month in 
Harrisburg. 

C. I. Evans, of Columbus, chief actuary, 
Ohio Industrial Commission, was the first 


speaker introduced by President Safford. 


(Continued from page 18.) 
Speaking on the subject, “Your Rates and 
Costs for Employe Liability Insurance,” 
Mr. Evans pointed out the various factors 
influencing liability insurance rates. 

He stated that there are only about 215 
employers in the state carrying their own 
liability under authority granted by the 
commission. One employe, he said, may 
cost his company from $20,000 to $30,000 
through an accident that totally disables 
him for the rest of his life. 

In computing rates, employers are 
grouped according to the occupations fol- 
lowed. The experience of these lines is 
grouped and the rate ascertained to pro- 


duce the income necessary to 
ments for that industry. 


meet 
The experience ot 
five years is used in order to get away from 
year-to-year fluctuations. 


pay- 


Each individual employer in each group 
is taken and his experience for five years 
ascertained. This is compared with the 
ratio established by the group. If the in 
dividual employer has a better ratio in 
accidents, costs and frequency, he is given 
a lower rate. If, on the other hand, h« 


shows an adverse ratio to the group, h« 
receives a higher rate or is penalized. Thus 
employers are interested in accident preven 
tion and therefore the reduction of rates 

In figuring the rates, Mr. Evans stated 
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the experience is broken down into two 
divisions: one in which payments of not 
over $500 a case is made, and the other 
in which the cost is unlimited. 

Mr. Evans gave a number of figures il- 
lustrating the effect of accidents on the 
rates. In five years, he said, the commis- 
sion collected $254,000 and in the same 
period received claims of injured employes 
representing a cost of $245,000. As a re- 
sult, the rate was reduced from $3.50 to 
$3.00 last July and will again be revised 
this coming July. 

Analysis of the cases or claims made to 
the commission for compensation from the 
telephone field was made by Mr. Evans, 
who gave the causes of the various deaths 
and injuries. 

In closing, he presented a vivid picture 
of the work the commission is doing in tak- 
ing care of injured employes and their 
families. 

“Plans for Future Toll Development,” 
was the subject ably discussed by Randolph 
Eide, vice-president, Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co., Cleveland. Those who were fortunate 
enough to hear this address declared that 
it gave them a new idea of the importance 
of the local exchange plant and the place 
it occupies in the national and international 
telephone system. 

Mr. Eide pointed out the various oper- 
ating groups which are responsible for sat- 
isfactory service to the customer and the 
economical operation of the long distance 
lines, after which he showed how long dis- 
tance business has developed, not only in 
Ohio but throughout the country. 


Future Toll Development. 

The various types of facilities in use 
which have been developed to improve 
transmission not only from a volume but 
also from a quality standpoint, were out- 
lined, after which the speaker discussed 
the toll fundamental plan for Ohio, out- 
lining the objectives for the next four 
years. \He then indicated what is being 
done in the national system for still better 
universal service. 

Mr. Eide related how toll cable has in- 
creased in use since it first appeared in 
1917 in Ohio, and charts showed the prog- 
ress that has been made and what the sit- 
uation will be by 1934 in the state and the 
United States. 

The methods of handling toll business in 
the future were referred to and a glimpse 
was given of what may be expected in that 
direction. 

“Although calls are numbered by the 
billions and customers by the millions in a 
universal toll service,” said Mr. Eide, in 
closing, “it should be the aim to treat the 
customer and his requirements on the basis 
of personal consideration in each instance.” 

“Universal toll service means good fa- 
cilities, high grade transmission, rapid and 
convenient connection from one telephone 
to any other telephone. Without this our 
service can never be satisfactory in every 
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The Southern New England Telephone Co. 


Makes Efficient Use of This Type of Light 


Construction Truck. 


respect, and this kind of service should be 
our ultimate goal. With this kind of serv- 
ice long distance business will continue to 
grow.” 

Many charts added inerest to Mr. Eide’s 
most interesting and informative address, 
which gave to the great majority of his lis- 
teners a new and complete picture of the 
future toll development, not only in Ohio, 
but throughout the country as a whole. His 
address will be presented in 
early issue of TELEPHONY. 


full in an 


The next speaker introduced by Presi- 
dent Safford was S. E. Forney, a former 
member of the Ohio Tax Commission. 
Speaking on “The Taxation Program for 
1931,” Mr. Forney stated it to be a matter 
of conjecture at the present time. It will 
all depend on what the electors do in the 
election next fall. He declared that if the 
right kind of men are elected, the tax pro- 
gram adopted by the next general assembly 
will be a great improvement over the pres- 
ent. The present system, he declared, is 
exceptionally bad, many paying more than 
they should and vice versa. 


Some Taxation Principles. 


The speaker enumerated a few principles 
of taxation that are generally accepted by 
economists : who has the 
ability to pay should pay cheerfully. 

Every person having tangible property 
should pay some tax for the privileges and 
benefits it receives regardless of owner- 
ship. 

Every property of like class should be 
taxed alike. 

There should be some form of personal 
tax, for it is impossible to get everyone 
on the basis of property alone. 

There should be some form of a business 
tax. Ohio has one but it is on gross re- 
ceipts and is not equitable. 

Mr. Forney cited the gasoline tax as an 
example of a fair tax. It is equitable; 
it can be depended on as being certain, and 
is convenient to pay. It is distributed 
among those who get benefit from it. 


Every person 


Referring to public utility taxation, the 
speaker declared that public utility prop- 
erty ought to be taxed the same as prop- 
erty of like kind and that like 
ought to pay like taxes. The gross in- 
come tax does not apportion the tax on the 
ability to pay. 

“Report on 
Commission 


property 


the Interstate Commerce 
Accounting Situation” was 
given by ‘C. B. Russell, telephone account- 
ant of Columbus. He stated that it is ex- 
pected to discuss the changes in the ac- 
counting system at the class A companies’ 
conference that will be held in June. 

Mr. Russell said that it is thought the 
accounting could go in effect 
January 1, 1931, and the depreciation order 
January 1, 1932. These, 
merely guesses on his part. 

S. K. Beecher, a member of the adver- 
tising department of the Stromberg-Carl- 
Telephone Mfg. Co., introduced by 
President Safford, gave an address on 
“How a Telephone Company May Increase 
Its Subscribers by Advertising,” that gave 
some practical ideas to those present. 

Mr. Beecher has made an exhaustive 
study on this subject and possesses a thor- 
ough knowledge of the value of advertis- 
ing in selling telephone service. He has 
been connected with telephone work for 
many years and has written Stromberg- 
Carlson’s telephone advertisements for the 
past five years. 

Advertising Campaigns. 

The mechanism involved in setting up 
an advertising campaign was explained and 
almost all types of advertising designed to 
sell telephone service was discussed by him. 
These campaigns included newspaper ad- 
vertising, letters, circulars and broadcast- 
ing. 

A great part of his speech was devoted 
to the successful subscribers’ campaign put 
on by the Rochester, N. Y. Telephone 
Corp. Mr. Beecher explained the types of 
advertising used by the corporation, in- 
cluding newspaper, letter, circular and 


revisions 


however, are 


son 


broadcasting and told how it added 7,100 
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stations by following up this advert:sing 
with an employe campaign. 

Gustav Hirsch, consulting engineer, Co- 
lumbus, next gave a progress report on 
the “Ohio Study into Toll Costs.” Colonel 
Hirsch outlined the toll study which is in 
progress in Ohio and pointed out some of 
the elements that enter into it. In order 
that the study will be representative of all 
sections of the state, conditions in a num- 
ber of towns having different equipment 
and traffic are being studied. 

It was found that the study was more 
intricate than anticipated; and before it 
commenced, coriferences were had with 
various Bell officials to determine what 
lines to follow so that when the final study 
is completed there will be no clashing. The 
study, when complete, will reflect operating 
conditions in all classes of plant. 

“The study is not sufficiently advanced,” 
said Colonel Hirsch, “to give a report as to 
what the final answer will be. I hope 
everybody will be satisfied with the answer 
but think all will not be.” 

3efore adjourning the session, President 
Safford introduced a number of the out-of- 
state visitors. 

Final General Session. 

“The Carpenter Act in Practice” was 
the topic discussed by Grover C. Maxwell, 
Columbus, the first speaker introduced by 
President Safford on Thursday morning. 
Mr. Maxwell declared that it is a difficult 
matter for a company to obtain an increase 
in rates under the present system. He re- 
lated some of the humorous sides of testi- 
mony developed at some recent hearings. 

In his opinion, the fairest, squarest and 
best method of fixing rates was the pro- 
cedure under the Pence law. Under the 
Carpenter act, not enough procedure has 
been developed and information obtained 
to tell its local effect and how it will work 
out for the benefit of the public and the 
company. 

He stated that the men on the commis- 
sion do the best they can. The political in- 
fluence, he declared, is unfortunate but one 
from which there is no escape. 

In closing, Mr. Maxwell advocated the 
utilities should be more aggressive, as they 
are too prone to take blows without a fight. 
“Tf you are entitled to something,” said he, 
“the least you can do is to come in and 
find out about it.” 

An exceptionally fine address on “Value 
of Good Public Relations to Utilities” was 
delivered by C. A. Radford, public rela- 
tions offices, C. C. & St. L. Railway, Cin- 
cinnati. In opening his address, Mr. Rad- 
ford wondered if everyone knew what is 
embraced when they speak of the public. 
The public is “everybody,” he stated. 

“If you are going to teach the public to 
think clearly,” said he, “we must make a 
careful analysis of the interests of the pub- 
lic mind. 
interest is not in the 


In the telephone business the 
rates, but in the 
service, especially when a life is at stake, 
in cases of illness or accident.” 
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Three outstanding reasons for the mis- 
understanding of the public relative to 
utilities were enumerated by Mr. Radford 
as: (1) Improper practices or sins of the 
early days. (2) Politicians or demagogs 
found it politically profitable to create dis- 
trust of utilities in the public mind. (3) 
Institutional attitude of our own organiza- 
tions or employes. 

The politicians, by confusing the public 
mind, found a short-cut to success. Their 
political capital lies in their ability to make 
people believe things that are not true. 

For years the utilities managements did 
not or would not recognize that there is 
such a thing as public relations. That is 
the most important factor; the largest con- 
tributing cause to troubles of utilities was 
the treatment the employes accorded the 
public with whom they had dealings. 


The managements have been satisfied 
with form rather than spirit and have 
drilled employes in  courtesy-mouthing 


phrases, not the spirit of friendly service. 

The public relations department, Mr. 
Radford declared, is the opposite of the 
legal department. The legal department 
“Whip your enemies.” The public 
relations department says: “Make friends 
of them.” The public’s conclusions can be 
no better than their information, so the 
public relations department must supply the 
information. 


says: 


Declaring that, “Publicity means we are 
turning on the light and we can’t fool the 
newspaper man,” Mr. Radford closed with 
a paraphrase, “When we know the truth, 
the truth will make us free.” 

Especially interesting was the paper 
“Judicious Spending to Increase Net Earn- 
ings,’ by J. E. Albert, vice-president, 
Standard Public Service Co., Columbus. 
Mr. Albert pointed out that there are three 
principal methods of improving net earn- 
ings: through securing adequate rates for 
service where rates are not yielding a fair 
return; through intensifying and develop- 
ing business in the territory served; and 
third, by increasing the efficiency of oper- 
ation by every means possible. 

It was relative to the latter method that 
Mr. Albert principally confined his discus- 
sion. 

Giving an outline of companies which 
he represents, the speaker told of the con- 
centration of billing, bringing about more 
accurate accounting for both expenses and 
revenues and the establishment of uniform 
methods of controls. 


“Judicious Spending.” 


The savings through consolidations of 
properties into one operating unit were 
pointed out and special attention was given 
by the speaker to a discussion of the traffic 
savings possible in the small exchanges. 

In larger exchanges, improvement in net 
carnings was obtained by replacement of 
obsolete types of switchboard with the lat- 
est improved types. 

Savings in maintenance 


plant are ex- 
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pected to be accomplished through a heavy 
rebuilding program which the company has 
projected for this summer. This will en- 
able the company to enlarge the territory 
of individual troublemen in some cases and 
release others for construction work or 
other duties. Mr. Albert’s paper will be 
published in full in a future issue. 

In the absence of Arthur O. Black, gen- 
eral manager of the Peoples Telephone Co., 
Butler, Pa., his paper on “How Rural 
Communities are Benefiting from Improved 
Service” was read by H. O. Dutter, oi 
Elyria. Mr. Black declared his conviction 
that rural service is not to be made profit- 
able or otherwise satisfactory by the in- 
troduction of any single improvement or 
innovation. In there are too 
many elements which are capable of being 
improved. 

He gave an outline of the exchange net- 
work and operating conditions of his com- 
pany and then told what it had done in 
placing its small exchange service on a 
satisfactory basis. 

“Fundamentally it is a mistake to assume 
that success in rural operation can be ap- 
proached from the angle of rates and rev- 
enues alone. Service must be improved,” 
he declared. He then described the adapta- 
tion of automatic service to his system, 
giving details of the conversion of the sys- 
tem in the different communities. Mr 
Black’s paper appears in full on other pages 
of this issue. 

“Preservative Treatment and Service 
Characteristics of Creosoted Pine Poles,” 
by R. E. Meyers, chief chemist, Interna- 
tional Creosoting & Construction Co., Gal- 
veston, Tex., was illustrated with moving 
pictures, in addition to comments by the 
speaker. 


most cases 


Mr. Meyers told of developments in the 
past few years in the use of pine poles 
and present practice in their use. A new 
type of roof for a pole was shown in which 
only one slope is used. 
dicted that in a few 
roof will become standard. 


Mr. Meyers pre- 
years this type of 

President Safford, in adjoining the con- 
vention, called attention to the one-sesion 
a-day plan, closing at 1 o’clock. He stated 
that the program of the sessions fully jus- 
tified the time and attention during the con- 
vention. 


California Association to Hold An- 
nual Meeting. 

The annual meeting of the California 
Independent Telephone Association will b 
held on Tuesday, April 29, at the Hotel 
Alexandria, Los Angeles, Secretary Ernes' 
Irwin has announced. The opening sessio! 
will be at 11 a. m., followed by an associa 
tion lunch. and afternoon session. 

Reports will be made of the activities 0! 
the association during the last year, plan 
for thec oming year will be discussed an: 
the officers for the coming 12 months wil 
be elected. 











With the Manufacturers 


and Jobbers 





New One-Man Hoist Produced by 
W. N. Matthews Corp. 

The W. N. Matthews Corp., manufac- 
turer of electrical specialties and tools, has 
patented and placed on the market a new 
one-man hoist and puller, to be known as 
the Matthews Pullift, with a capacity of 
5,000 pounds maximum. 

The Matthews Pullift will be found to 
be exceptionally safe, useful and econom- 
ical in performing practically any pulling 
or hoisting operation. While designed 
primarily for pulling the slack.from con- 
ductor and guy wires, it 
can be used for hoisting 
transformers, et cetera. 
Its usefulness is not lim- 
ited to the public utility 
companies ; any industrial 
| concern such as machine 
| shops, automobile repair 
shops or railroad shops, 
road construction or rig- 
ging gangs will find this 
tool of great advantage. 

In order to combine ade- 
quate strength and light 
high-strength 
steels and certified malle- 
able iron have been used ; 


weight, 


wearing parts have been 
heat-treated in 
insure long service. <A 


order to 








| 


The Pullift. 


magazine provides a safe 
keeping the 

free the chain 
from coming into accidental contact with 
live conductors; however, the magazine is 
optional. 

A hook or a clevice is supplied on each 
with a hook on one 
clevice on the other. The 
clevices are interchangeable, so that rear- 
rangement, if desired, can be made after 
the tool is received. 

The Matthews Pullift has a take-up of 
five feet when the magazine is not used; 
when the magazine is used the maximum 
take-up is reduced to 4 ft. 
Matthews Pullifts Nos. 750, 751 
can be supplied with any length of chain 
desired, thereby increasing the amount of 
take-up. 

he following are given as the advan- 
taves of the Matthews Pullift: 

‘Veighs only 33 pounds and, therefore, 
sat. be readily transported. 

Due to the worm and worm gear, the 


means of 
end of 


end, or end and a 


he 0ks and 


714 ins. 


and 752 


a 


lozd is always carried on the tool, and is 
no: transmitted back to the operator 
through the ratchet handle. 


he use of pawls and springs have been 
av cided. 

‘atchet handle permits easy operation 
uncer heavy load or in restricted places. 


Any length of chain can be used, 
thereby multiplying the uses of the tool 
and greatly simplifying the work. 

Matthews Pullift is exceptionally fast; 
1,000 pounds can be lifted 16 inches per 
minute; heavier loads proportionately. 

Exceptionally safe because the load is 
always carried on the tool and never on 
the operator. 

Magazine provides a safe means of tak- 
ing care of the free end of the chain. 


New Cable Reel Trailer Supplies 
Greater Capacity Need. 

To those in the public utilities field the 
Utilities Supply Co., Clintonville, Wis., an- 
nounces the new A. T. & T. traction-load- 
ing cable-reel trailer, which has just been 
placed on the market. This trailer, weigh- 
ing about three tons, is of capacity to han- 
dle cable reels exceeding ten tons in weight. 

It has the added advantages of being 
easily and safely handled by two men; by 
its adaptibility in “spotting” on the high- 
way or after hauling over rough or soft 
dirt into which the ordinary wheel and 


axle type would sink into the ground. 
Roughest ground and even ditches are 


claimed to have no terrors for the traction- 
loading trailer. For toll or long line con- 
struction it is particularly well adapted, 
in that the increased length of cable which 
can be carried reduces the number of splic- 
ing processes entailed, materially cutting 
the cost of that item. 


The framework consists of two trape- 


ziums of four-inch O. D. special alloy 
heat-treated steel tubing, electrically- 
treated steel tubing, electrically-welded ; 


each trapezium is braced by diagonal cross 
tubes of same specification. The rear side 
of the trapezium consists of an inverted 
triangular pedestal of one-half inch elec- 
tric cast steel from which extend the horns 
of a saddle in which one end of the reel 
supporting axle rests. Attached to the 
forward horn is a grab hook designed to 
clutch the cable axle when loading or un- 

















The Matthews One-—Man Hoist, 
in Operation. 


the Pullift, 


loading, thereby preventing rolling momen- 
tum in the reel as its axle rolls into or out 
of the saddle. 

The 


combination of two levers of the first class. 


loading mechanism consists of a 


The first lever consists of the truss form, 
telescopic tongue, which is pivoted on the 
front angle of the frame and is jointed 
near the rear end which again is attached 
to the rear upper angle of the frame. This 
lever is, therefore, a jackknifing mechanism 
at the jointed joint. The power, 
need be no more than a 1%-ton truck or 
tractor for a 


transmitted through 


which 


ten-ton cable-reel load, is 
this 


ond one consisting of the frame with the 


lever to a sec- 
fulcrum in the crawler axle. The jointed 
mechanism of the tongue swings around its 
pivot, lifting the load, bringing it forward 
of the center of the crawler axle. In this 
way a nice balance of load is obtained 

















New Heavy Capacity Traction—Loading, Cable—Reel Trailer. 
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Safety devices consist in an automatic 
lock on the tongue jackknifing joint, a col- 
lar, on the cable-reel axle to prevent side- 
‘swiping, and of jacks attaching to lugs in 
the rear member of the pedestal to prevent 
the cable reel dropping to the ground when 


the driving power is detached. A _ short 
load-arm lever breaks the tongue joint 


when occasion arises for lowering the reel 
saddle. 

The track 
running over dual solid-tired wheels, mem- 
with 96-inch outside 
length. The tongue is hitched to the pro- 
pulsive power by a specially-designed pintle 
hook. 


carrier rides on an endless 


bered by an axle 


Duncan, of Old [Illinois Electric 
Co., Goes to California. 

John A. Duncan, of Chicago, well known 
to many Independent telephone men 
throughout the Middle West and for the 
past three years vice-president of the IIli- 
nois Electric Co., Chicago, has been trans- 
ferred to Los Angeles as the personal rep- 
resentative of M. C. Rypinski, manager 
of the radio division, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., New York. Mr. Duncan will 
have charge of the Westinghouse radio 
sales covering the West Coast territory, in- 
cluding Salt Lake City and also Hawaii 
and Alaska. 

Mr. 
Illinois Electric Co. with headquarters at 
Des Moines, Iowa, in 1908, being elected 
vice-president in 1927. In the years pre- 
ceding he was manager of the Sioux City 
Telephone Co. and an engineer as well. 

He leaves his present position with the 
Electric Supply Co., suc- 
cessor of the Illinois Electric Co., on May 
1 and after attending the radio trade show 


Duncan became a salesman for the 


Westinghouse 

















J. A. Duncan, for Several Years Vice—Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Electric Co., Chicago, 
in His New Position Will Have Charge of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Radio 
Sales Covering the West Coast Territory. 
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A View of Seventh Annual Staff Dinner of Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Held in 


Liverpool, 


in June in Atlantic City, will go to Los 
Angeles. Mr. Duncan’s West Coast ad- 
dress will be, care of the Westinghouse 
Electric Supply Co., 901 E. Second street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Appointed Chief Metallurgist of 
Copperweld Steel Co. 

Leslie C. Whitney has recently joined 
the mill organization of the Copperweld 
Steel Co., Glassport, Pa., as chief metal- 
lurgist. 

He graduated from Lehigh University in 
1922 as metallurgical engineer. For the 
past five years, he has been employed as 
assistant head of the physical laboratories 
for one of the largest wire manufacturers 
in the country. His work there covered 
all phases of round and flat wire produc- 
tion, open-hearth, rolling, drawing and 
fabrication of wire products. 

Mr. Whitney is now supervising the in- 
stallation of equipment in the Copperweld 
Steel Co.’s new research laboratory. This 
laboratory will combine the chemical, met- 
allurgical, mechanical testing, and heat 
treating laboratories. The latest type of 
testing equipment is being installed 
throughout the new research laboratory. 


England, Last Month. 


Annual Staff Dinner of Automatic 
Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


The seventh annual staff dinner of the 
Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd, 
Strowger works, Liverpool, England, was 
held on Friday, March 21, in the banquet- 
ing hall of the Exchange Hotel. 
were laid for 
guests, and the 
successful. 

The chairman of the company, Sir Alex- 
ander Roger, presided, other directors 
present being H. L. Harris, G. W. Moore, 
and Eric Taylor. 

The toast of the evening, “The Com- 
pany,’ was proposed jointly by G. Male 


Covers 
160 members and 
proved 


some 


function highly 


and T. R. Rayner, the chairman re- 
sponding. 
“Our Associates,’ proposed by G. W. 


Moore, was responded to by H. L. Harris, 
while “Guests” was toasted by H. H. Har- 
rison and acknowledged by E. A. Ward, 
of Siemens Lamps & Supplies. 

Following the dinner appropriate enter- 
tainment was provided by Miss Gladys 
Sweeney, Miss Gladys Simcoe, Foden Wil- 
liams, and Walter Jones and partner, 
while John Pennington’s quartet rendered 
a number of 


Electric 


selections during dinner. 


To Hold Annual Sales Conterence 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. to Have Salesmen and 
Representatives From All Parts of Country in Rochester, 
N. Y., for Three-Day Meeting—Sales Expansion Campaign 


Final plans for the annual sales confer- 
ence on May 1, 2 and 3 have been com- 
pleted by officials of the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co. of Rochester, N. Y. 

In addition to the members of the sales 
organization at the home plant in Roches- 
ter, 95 salesmen and representatives of the 
company from all parts of the United 
States and Canada will be present at the 
conference. 


Every session of the three-day meeting 
will be held at the factory and the annual 
banquet on Friday night, May 2, will be 
held in the plant dining room. Heretofore 
the banquet has been held at a hotel. The 
program is made up of speeches by mem- 
bers of the Stromberg-Carlson organization. 

The general theme of the conference 
will be the sales expansion campaign which 
was started by the company some time 220. 

















April 26, 1930. 

















W. Roy McCanne, President and General 
Manager of the Stromberg—Carlson Tele-— 
phone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


New merchandising plans will be taken up 
and thoroughly discussed at the meetings. 
The _ sales inaugurated 
several years ago and is now looked for- 
ward to by all members of the Stromberg- 


conference was 


Carlson sales organization. 

The following special salesmen will be 
present: J. T. Barrett, Rochester; C. M. 
Shear, Lake George, N. Y.; J. E. Finley, 
Lima, Ohio; M. D. Wood, Columbus, 
Ohio; C. W. Watson, Lexington; Elliott 
Lauderdale, Hamburg, N. Y.; W. C. Cald- 
well, St. Paul, Minn.; J. D. Kratz, Muil- 
waukee, Wis.; B. H. Merriman, Marshall- 
town, Iowa; W. J. Pfaender, Peoria, IIl.; 
J. R. Thompson, Lansing,,. Mich.; F. N. 
Anibal, Rochester, N. Y. 

The following Stromberg-Carlson repre- 
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sentatives and their salesmen and branch 
managers will attend the conference: 
Gross-Brennan, Inc., New York and Bos- 
ton: Benjamin Gross, H. A. Brennan, L. 
L. Spencer, A. W. Chamberlain, LeRoy 
DeMarrais, S. A. Weiss, M. P. Fitzpat- 
rick, H. D. Bloom, K. E. Bran, W. I. 
Brunner, R. J. Cashman, W. L. Collins, 
Percy B. Collison, Paul John, Frank Mc- 
Closkey, J. A. Prestele, J. J. 
Herman Fleischman, C. D. 
Walton, W. M. Shipley. 
Randall-Lore, 


Moore, Jr., 
Jourdan, J. 
Inc., Baltimore and 
Washington: L. A. Randall, Lesslie Lore 
and G. QO. Montgomery; Heston-North, 
Inc., Cincinnati: C. E. Heston and C. H. 
North; Garnett Young & Co., Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Seattle and Portland: 
Garnett Young and Wm. J. Larkin; Paul 
D. Myers, Inc., Indianapolis: Paul D. 
Myers, C. A. Foster and Harold V. Wole- 
ben; Crawford-McCauley, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh: J. E. McCauley, A. B. Crawford, 
R. B. Raugh and Russell S. Long. 

Davis-Hunt, Inc., Philadelphia: R. 
Davis, C. J. Hunt, G. E. Davis, Harold B. 
Creger and E. F. Ver Weibe; F. Howard 
Waite, Inc., Cleveland: F. Howard Waite, 
O. E. Gibbs and H. G. Almquist; A. C. 
Barg, Inc., Chicago: A. C. Barg, W. B. 
French, C. J. Tresslar and J. J. Gilhooley ; 
McCanne-Rohan, Inc., St. Oval 
McCanne and J. A. Rohan; Frye-Glasser, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich.: J. A. Frye, H. A. 
Glasser, W. B. Gannon, A. H. Goble; Sco- 
ville Mercantile Co., Atlanta: F. C. King. 

Kansas City Office: C. A. Sweet, J. P. 
Galligan, P. Winemiller, A. J. Roberts, C. 
D. Kinne, K. G. Gillespie, R. H. Miffin, 
A. B. Preble, J. E. Wilkins and D. L. 
Rochon. 

Toronto Office: Chas. Fox, J. W. Mc- 
Nair, F. A. Seeds, J. A. Berger, John 
MacKay, L. E. LaFleur, H. L. Fallis, F. 
L. Grout and N. W. 


Louis : 


3aldwin. 

















Geo. A. Scoville, Vice-President of the 
Stromberg-—Carlson, in Charge of Sales. 


Chicago Office: C. W. Schafer, H. T. 
McCaig, M. W. Redmond, G. J. 
C. H. Knapp, W. H. Pride, C. F. Sanders, 
C. J. Carlson, E. F. McCord, C. W. 
Schafer and MacHenry Schafer. 


Johnson, 


Sales Manager R. S. Mitten to 
Leave Leich Electric Co. 

R. S. Mitten announces that he has re- 
signed his position as sales manager of 
Leich Electric Co., Genoa, Ill., effective 
May 1. He has held that position since 
March 1, 1928. 


Mr. Mitten’s first experience in the Inde- 
pendent telephone field began in 1903 with 
the Eureka Electric Co. In 1906, he be- 
came associated with the Electric Appliance 
Co. of Chicago and acted as sales manager 























E. A. Reinke, Commercial Sales Manager 
of Stromberg—Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 


Ben Weodbury, 
of the Stromberg-—Carlison Company. 


Telephone Sales Manager 


Harry A. Beach, New Member of Strom-— 
berg-—Carlison Radio Department. 
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R. S. Mitten, Sales Manager of Leich Elec- 
tric Co., Genoa, IIl., Whose Resignation Be- 
comes Effective May 1. 


for them until 1922. From 1922 to 1927 
Mr. Mitten was with the Black & Decker 
Mig. Co. as Chicago manager and in the 
summer of 1927 he returned to the Electric 
Appliance Co. 

Mr. Mitten has made no detinite plans 
what he future but 
expects to be connected about July 1. 


as to will do in the 


New York, April 21: Copper 
electrolytic spot and futures, 14c. Iron— 
Steady; No. 2, f.o.b. eastern Pennsylvania, 
$18.50 20; No. 2, f.o.b. Buffalo, $16.50@ 
17: No. 2, f.o.b. Alabama, $12.50@14. Tin 
—FEasier; spot and nearby, $36.37; future, 
$36.62. Lead—Dull: spot, New York, 
5.50c; East St. Louis, 5.40c. Zinc—Steady ; 
East St. Louis spot and future, 4.80@4.85c. 
Copper Price Cut to 14 Cents a 

Pound; Move Not Unexpected. 

Copper prices broke drastically on April 
15, when a drop of 4 cents a pound for 


Quiet ; 


domestic delivery to the end of July 
brought the quotation to 14 cents, while 
the export price was 14.30, European base 
ports. 
clines that has swept over the country in 
recent years, but at the same time it was 
not an unexpected development. 

It has been a known fact for some weeks 
that smaller producers were shading the 
so-called stablized price and in this way 
were gathering business at the expense of 
Stocks of copper 
have been accumulating, and the situation 
running out of 


the larger companies. 
was hand, according to 
those informed as to copper conditions. 
This brought the situation to a crisis, 
with the result that the Copper Export As- 
sociation announced the price cut early on 
April 15, of 


the morning of 4 cents a 


pound. 


It was one of the most abrupt de-* 
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At the end of March 
the figures, which were 
announced on April 12, 
showed surplus stocks 
of 256,020 tons, or the 
largest total recorded in 
about eight years. This 
made it increasingly 
difficult to maintain the 





so-called stabilized price 
of copper in the face of 
dwindling demand = or 
withheld demand. 

No one was prepared 


to say just what might 











be the future course of 
the copper market, but 
it was the understanding 
that if the independents and smaller pro- 
ducers continued to undercut for the sake of 
getting business, further reactions may take 


New 10-Point Protectcr, 
Placed on the Market by the Reliable Electric Co. of Chicago. 


place. It was pointed out that many of the 
larger companies can still make a comfort- 
able profit at the 14-cent level. 

The price of 18 cents for copper was 
maintained a year almost to the actual day. 
This upheld 
after the decline from the 24-cent level for 


quotation was strenuously 
copper, which was the maximum price at- 
March of last year. It was a 
tremendous wave of that carried 
the price to that level, but it is the general 


tained in 
buying 


understanding that there was not so much 
buying of copper at the highest quotation. 
There followed a rather abrupt decline to 
18 cents, for the price was fixed at 18 
cents a pound on April 17 of last year. 
After the heavy period of buying had 
passed, cautious purchases were the rule 
and ultimately there came to pass what was 
called a buyers’ strike. This, however, was 
not successful beyond September of last 
vear, and there was another active buying 
movement which is considered by some to 
have been the heaviest in any short period. 








W. Roy McCanne, President and General 
Manager of the Stromberg-Carlson Tele— 
phone Mfg. Co., and Mrs. McCanne as They 
Arrived in Rochester Early This Month 
After a Three Months’ Tour Abroad. 





Known as the No. 222, Recently 


Protector Placed on Market by 
Reliable Electric Co. 

The Reliable Electric Co. recently placed 
its new 10-point protector No. 222 on the 
market, developed for the more sensitive 
type of lightning protection for open-wire 
leads. The 10-point protector is equipped 
with the P-495 saw-tooth discharge block, 
which, it is said, revolutionized previous 
ideas regarding protective apparatus. 

Additional information on this protector 
may be obtained from the Reliable Electric 
Co., located at 3145 


cago, Ill. 


Carroll avenue, Chi- 


Strowger Dial Equipment for 
Jamaica Telephone Co. 

The Jamaica Telephone Co., Ltd., whose 

headquarters are at Kingston, Jamaica, has 

placed orders with the Automatic Electric 


Co., Ltd.,. of Chicago, for 700 lines of 
Strowger automatic dial equipment. This 
apparatus, which is scheduled for early 


shipment, will be installed at Half-Way 
Tree, and will provide telephone users of 
the St. Andrew district with the most 
modern type of dial telephone service. A 
new building, of modern concrete construc- 
tion, will be erected at Half-Way Tree to 
accommodate the new system. 

The Kingston exchange proper will, for 
the time being, continue to be operated on 
a manual basis. Additional selectors and 
connectors, however, have also been ordered 
which will be installed at the Kingston 
exchange, so that Half-Way Tree subs- 
scribers will be able to dial telephone users 
in the Kingston area direct without the 
intercession of an 
those 


operator, as well as 
area. Enlarged cable 
facilities will be provided between the two 
exchanges, most of which will be placed 


in their own 


underground to prevent interference from 
wind storms and floods. 


Orders Stromberg-Carlson Train 
Despatching Desks. 

The Milwaukee Railway & Light Co. has 
just ordered three two-position train de- 
spatching desks from the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephoné Mfg. Co., according t9 
an announcement from that company 
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Good Telephone Service at Health Resort 


History of Clifton Springs, N. Y., Location of Clifton Springs Sanitarium and 
Formation of Ontario Telephone Co., Which Serves Clifton Springs and Phelps 
Description of Equipment Recently Installed by Ontario Telephone Co. 


Sales Engineer, Stromberg-Carlson 


Clifton Springs 
and Phelps are lo- 
cated in the beauti- . 
ful Finger Lake 
region of New 
York state and are 
only three miles 
apart. Clifton 
Springs is probably 
one of the best 
known villages 
in the world, due 
to its being the lo- 
cation of the fa- 
mous Clifton 
Springs sanitarium. 
To tell the story 
»f Clifton Springs 
requires at least 
some of the salient 
points in the life 
story of Henry 
Foster, M. D. 

He founded the 
sanitarium and is 
the most revered 
figure in all the 
history of Clifton Springs. Dr. Foster was 
born in Norwich, Vt., January 18, 1921, 
of sturdy New England parentage. In 
1835 his family moved to Rochester, N. Y., 
which is situated 40 miles to the west of 
Clifton Springs. 


Airplane 


Dr. Foster studied medicine under the 
most favorable circumstances for that time. 
Soon after he began the practice of his 
profession, he became house physician in 


By J. C. Snyder, 





View of Clifton Springs, N. Y., and Surrounding Country. 


a “water cure” institution five miles south 
of Utica, N. Y. With the ambition of 
establishing a water-cure institution of his 
own, Dr. Foster visited Clifton Springs in 
the fall of 1849 and located several min- 
eral springs, noting carefully the amount 
of water emerging from them. 

Only a short distance away he noted the 
presence of “fresh water” springs, a most 
desirable combination in Nature’s bounty 


lclephone Mfg. Co. 


when viewed with 
his purposes. 
Within a few 
weeks, he had pur- 
chased a site of ten 
acres, including the 
springs, from Mr. 
Phelps, one of the 
grantors of the 
great “Phelps and 
Gorham Pur- 
chase.” These two 
men, incidentally, 
were _ real-estate 
operators W hose 
scale of operations 
would amaze even 
the most daring in 
that field of busi- 
ness today 
Their “pur 
chase” involved an 
area of land in the 
lake region which 
within a few years 
populated 
with thousands of 


became 


hardy pioneers, rapidly growing towns, 
and fruitful farms. It was a development 
that would dwarf the accomplishments of 
present-day realtors. The villages of 
Phelps and Gorham commemorate the 
names of these men. 

Dr. Koster outlined his purpose and ob- 
tained a deed to the land and the springs 
for $750, leaving him with cash resources 


of only $250. To build his “water cure” 
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Stromberg-Carlson Switchboard Placed in Service 














in Service at Phelps, N. Y. 
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Early This Year by the Ontario Telephone Co. at Clifton Springs, N. Y.—Switchboard 
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H.-H. Griswold, President of Ontario Tele— 
phone Co., Has Been Associated with the 
Telephone Industry for 27 Years. 


structures, he associated a few men with 
him, and the first building was opened for 
guests September 13, 1850. It cost $23,000. 
Accommodations were readily taken up by 
people from the eastern portion of the 
state who had come to respect the profes- 
sional ability of the young doctor. 

His quite strange notions, however, that 
Christian services and daily devotions 
should form a dominating atmosphere 
about his “water cure,” caused some fric- 
tion with members of the medical frater- 
nity and his difficulties were many and 
varied. Patronage increased until ten 
years later a massive brick structure with 
235 feet frontage, five stores in height in 
the center, with four-story east and west 
wings, had supplanted the original frame 
building. 

When Dr. Foster made his purchase 
from Mr. Phelps, the village of Clifton 
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Springs consisted of a blacksmith shop, 
one of the typical country wayside taverns 
of the day, and a meandering brook of 
erratic course through a swamp of rushes 
and tangled undergrowth. In 1867 Dr. 
Foster became exclusive owner of all prop- 
erty held by the Clifton Springs Water 
Cure Co. In 31 years the original capi- 
tal of $1,000 had increased to over one- 
half million dollars. -Dr.» Foster passed 
away January 15, 1901. 

From the frame structure of 1850, known 
as a “water cure,” to the present sanita- 
rium and its co-ordinate clinic—housed in 
several beautiful, substantial and fireproof 
buildings, having complete service resources 
for lighting, heating, power—and the wide 
variety of treatment and care, is a com- 
parison equaled by the change in Clifton 
Springs as a village that had its inception 
back in 1800 when one John Shekels erected 
a double house on “East Hill.” Today 
Clifton Springs is a thriving and wholly 
pleasing community of 1,700 people. 

Its civic affairs are closely aligned with 
the purposes of its outstanding enterprise. 
Hundreds of persons in all parts of the world 
who have visited Clifton Springs for but 
a few days or came to consider the charm- 
ing village as their home, know how hap- 
pily the community and its sanitarium con- 
tinue in united growth and service to hu- 
manity. 

Along with this growth of population 
and business in the community, was the 
growth and improvements, from time to 
The latest and 
most liberal improvement ever made by the 





time, in telephone activity. 


Ontario Telephone Co., Inc., was changing . 


from magneto service to central energy. 
This change was made in January when 
the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co. of Rochester, N. Y., installed super- 
service switchboards and new equipment at 
Clifton Springs and Phelps. 

The Ontario Telephone Co. was formed 
in 1920 as a result of a merger of the 
Phelps Mutual Telephone Co. and the New 
York Telephone Co. at Phelps and the 
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W. M. Griswold, Treasurer of Ontario Tele- 
phone Co., Assists in the Management of 
That Company. 

Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co. at 
Clifton Springs. Later the company took 
over the Clifton Springs Rural Telephone 
Co. The company serves a community 
with a population of 5,000 people and in- 
cludes a territory of eight miles square. 
It maintains 1,050 stations and 375 lines. 
At the time of the formation of the 
Ontario Telephone Co., H. H. Griswold, 
present president and manager, took over 
the management. He _ has __ successfully 
managed it since and has at all times con- 
sidered the subscribers when making any 

changes or improvements. 

Mr. Griswold has been associated with 
the telephone industry for 27 years. He 
began his career in the telephone field with 
the old New York & Pennsylvania Tele- 
phone Co. at Elmira, N. Y. Later he went 
with the New York Telephone Co. and 
was stationed at Syracuse as division chief 
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View Showing Power Board, Converter and Charging Equipment in the Ontario Telephone Co.’s Exchange at Clifton Springs, N. Y-— 
Relay and Terminal Racks in Exchange at Clifton Springs—Relay and Terminal Racks in Exchange at Phelps, N. Y. 
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April 26, 1930. 


clerk. He remained with that company 
until 1920, being associated with it for 18 
years. 


He is ably assisted in the management 
by his son, W. Malcolm Griswold, who is 
treasurer of the company. He is a grad- 
uate of Syracuse University and majored 
in business management. 

When it was decided by officials of the 
Ontario Telephone Co. that new equip- 
ment was needed in order to give the 
subscribers the best service possible, 
they made studies of every type of 
switchboard. After many conferences 
and discussions it was decided to pur- 
chase Stromberg-Carlson super-service 
switchboards for Clifton Springs and 
Phelps. 

All positions of these boards con- 
sist of high efficiency, universal cord 
circuits, features as 
operator’s secret service, audible busy 


including such 


test, operator’s ringing control, ma- 
chine, ringing, ringing tone, instantane- 
ous ringing cut-off, calling subscriber's 
ringing control, reverting call ringing, 
flash recall for both common battery 
and magneto, and emergency ringing. 

In addition to buying the new 
switchboards, the telephone company 
has made many more improvements. 
Offices in both towns have been re- 
built in order to give sufficient room 
for the new equipment. 

In Clifton Springs, 350 feet of 200- 
pair underground, 400 feet 200-pair 
aerial, 700 feet 100-pair aerial and 600 
feet of 50-pair aerial cable were added; 
also 375 magneto type telephones were re- 
placed with Stromberg-Carlson central 
energy subscriber sets. 

The total cost of the new equipment and 
improvements was approximately $25,000. 

In 1922 Mr. Griswold acquired the sani- 
tarium telephone system, and today there 
are 200 stations connected to it, the traffic 
from which is being handled by a modern 
common battery private branch exchange 
board. The different buildings are con- 
nected with modern cable and conduits, and 
56 of the hospital are 
equipped with telephone jacks in the walls 
so that telephones may be brought in and 
connected, making it possible for patients, 


rooms in the 


physicians and nurses to converse with any 
party in any building of the 
as well as outside. 

Three years ago Mr. Griswold took over 
the Trumansburg Home Telephone Co. of 
which he is president and W. M. Griswold 
is treasurer. A short time ago this com- 
pany purchased the Ulysses Cooperative 
Telephone Co., which has since been 
merged with the Trumansburg company. 
With this new acquisition the company 
now serves approximately 900 stations in 
a community 12 miles square. 

The headquarters and general offices of 
both companies are located at Phelps, N. Y. 

Mr. Griswold and the officers of the 
Ontario Telephone Co. are deserving of 


institution 
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congratulations on their work and efforts 
to furnish the communities in which they 
operate with modern telephone service. 


Indiana Association Promises In- 
teresting Annual Convention. 
The annual convention of the Indiana 

Telephone Asociation is scheduled for May 

6 and 7 at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 

and arrangements to make it the largest 





Main Building of Clifton Springs Sanitarium at 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


and best meeting of the history of the as- 
sociation are practically completed. 

There will be two joint sessions, at which 
live talks will be heard. 
two programs for people interested in ex- 
ecutive, plant and commercial subjects. The 
trafic people in two sessions will hear 


There will be 


talks on five topics particularly interesting 
to them. There will also be a banquet with 
entertainment, followed by a dance and re- 
ception. Manufacturers will be on hand 
to display the latest appliances used and 
useful in telephone art. 

A feature of the meeting will be the 
talk by Sergius P. Grace, assistant vice- 
president, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Inc., of New York, who will give his ad- 
dress and demonstration on “Marvels of 
Sound Transmission,” in Keith’s theater. 

The program in full follows: 

Tuespay, May 6, 10 o’CLock a. M. 

Registration. 

TUESDAY, 1 P. M. 

Luncheon. 

Address by Harry G. Leslie, governor of 
Indiana. 

Response by Frank E. 
Home Telephone & 
Wayne. 


3ohn, president, 
Telegraph Co., Ft. 


President's Annual Address by Henry 
A. Barnhart, Rochester. 

“The National Situation,’ by FF. B. Mac- 
Kinncn, president, United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association, Chicago. 
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I-xtraor- 
dinary,” by Harry Boggs, Indianapolis. 
Operators’ Conference, 2:30 p. m. 
Meeting in charge of Miss Belle Ber- 
netha, Rochester. 


“Depreciation, Ordinary and 


“Selecting An Operator,” by Miss Myrtle 
Bennett, chief operator, Southern Indiana 
Telephone & Telegraph (Co., Seymour. 

“The Tributary Toll Office,” by Miss 
Dorothy Housman, chief operator, Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co., Crawfordsville. 

Wepnespay, May 7, 9:30 a. M. 

“Striving for 100 Per Cent Saturation in 
Urban Telephone Development,’ by B. C. 
Schweitzer, Ft. Wayne. 

“Building to Resist Extraordinary 
Weather Conditions,” by E. K. 
dianapolis. 


( 08S, In- 


“Preservative Treatment and Service 
Characteristics of Creosoted Poles,” by R. 
IE. Meyers, Galveston, Texas. 

Election of directors. 

Operators’ Conference. 

Meeting in charge of Mrs. Lydia Brown, 
Sullivan. 

“The Problems of An Operator,” by 
Miss Ella Adams, chief operator, Associ- 
ated Telephone Utilities Co., Elkhart. 

“Reasons for Establishing Routings,” by 
C. N. Smith, toll line engineer, Indiana 
ell Telephone Co., Indianapolis. 

“The Information Desk,” by Miss Marie 
Jellison, chief operator, Home Telephone 
Co., Portland. 

Discussion. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 2 P. M. 

Introduction of Speaker by R. C. Rott- 
ger, vice-president, Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co. 

“Marvels of Sound Transmission,” by 
Sergius P. Grace, assistant vice-president, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, New York 
City. 

WEDNESDAY, 6:30 P. M. 
Banquet, Entertainment and Dance. 
The Rainbow Quintette. 

William Herschell, poet of the Byways. 

Jack Berry’s dance band. 


Ship-to-Shore Telephone Service 
to Liner Olympic. 

Another voice channel for passengers on 
the high seas was opened on April 18 when 
the Olympic of the White Star Line 
sailed for Europe. Regular ship-to-shore 
telephone service was established between 
the liner and Bell system telephones, mak- 
ing possible conversation between passen- 
gers and their homes and offices through- 
out the United States. The service also 
extends to all of Cuba and to the prin- 
cipal cities of Canada and Mexico. 

This is the third ship to be connected to 
the Bell system, as the service is already 
furnished by the Leviathan of the United 
States Lines and the 
White Star Line. 
have maintained satisfactory contact with 


Majestic of the 
In both cases the ships 


the American Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s 
radio telephone stations at distances up to 


2,000 miles or more. 











What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


New York Bell Hearings Closed; 
Higher Rates Proposed. 

The hearings in the New York Tele- 
phone Co.’s_ state-wide rate case were 
brought to a close on April 18. It is ex- 
pected that the commission will render its 
decision about May 1. 

The telephone company in a last minute 
offensive that took the commission and 
opposing counsel entirely by surprise, pro- 
posed an entirely new schedule of rates, 
higher even than those which were an- 
nounced in January and have been at issue 
ever since. Through its counsel, Edward 
L. Blackman, the company asked the com- 
mission to put the new proposals into effect 
as a “just and reasonable” determination of 
what its rates should be to approximate a 
7 per cent return on its claimed valuation. 

The new rates were submitted to the 
commission but not officially filed. The 
distinction is that the company does not 
propose to put into effect imme- 
diately. The commission is asked to pro- 
mulgate them, however, and should they be 
rejected they may be of use in a possible 
‘appeal to the courts. 

The new schedules, covering 25 printed 
pages, propose state-wide increases which 
would yield in net revenue $8,000,000 more 
than is now being realized under the tempo- 
rary modified increases permitted by the 
commission on February 1. They repre- 
sent a $5,288,000 increase over the original 
January demands of the company, accord- 
ing to revised computation of what those 
proposals would actually net. 

The company estimates that the new 
schedules will yield the same total gross 
revenues of $288,000,000 counted on from 
January schedules. 


them 


The claim for higher 
rates is based on what is stated to be the 
actual experience of February and March, 
when revenues were said to be far below 
what had been expected when the January 
rates were drafted. 

This new schedule would assess all in- 
dividual business lines in New York City 
an additional 25 cents a month above the 
January figure. Upstate generally would 
have a ten-cent increase on unlimited resi- 
dence service and 25 cents on individual 
business lines. This would not apply to 
distinctly rural regions. 

In the hearings last week the deprecia- 
tion of the company was attacked. Colonel 
C. G. Blakeslee, counsel for the commis- 
sion, summed up his case on April 15 in 
the testimony and elaborate tables of 
Maurice R. Scharff, consulting engineer of 
Pittsburgh and New York City, valuation 
expert, member of many engineering so- 


cieties and the author of technical works. 

On the basis of his testimony the com- 
mission could cut $34,792,876 off the valua- 
tion claimed by the company and deduct 
$2,155,351 from the net earnings which 
the rates sought by the company would 
yield. The witness offered the commission 
three alternatives for cutting down the 
rate base of the telephone company. The 
largest of the three possible reductions 
permitted the suggested rate slash of $2,- 
155,351. 


All of the valuation reductions proposed 
by the witness were based on depreciation 
accounting. 

Commissioner Lunn spread on the record 
a digest of a current report to his stock- 
holders made by Walter S. Gifford, presi- 
dent of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

Arthur J. W. Hilly, corporation counsel 
of New York City, threw the hearing into 
a tumult on April 16 when he sought to 
discredit a Harvard professor, William R. 
Persons, who was a witness for the com- 
pany. Bitter exchanges which members of 
the commission were utterly unable to con- 
trol took ‘place between Mr. Hilly and Ed- 
ward L. Blackman, counsel for the com- 
pany. 

On April 17 book figures of the com- 


pany for January, February and March 
were presented, showing the company’s 
actual experience under the temporary 


modified increases permitted by the com- 
mission on February 1. 

On the revenues in the last 
two months, even with an upward turn in 
business, the company would earn only 5.5 
valuation. The 
federal court has decreed it should get 7 
per cent. 


basis of 


per cent of its claimed 


Spokesmen for the company declare that 
on the showing made this year its rate 
schedules should be even higher than had 
been originally proposed before the com- 
mission cut 28 per cent off the increases. 
Should the make permanent 
the temporary charges in effect at present, 
spokesmen said, they feel they would have 
a clear case for an appeal to the courts. 


commission 


Vice-President Henry C. Carpenter testi- 
fied that the present rates fixed by the 
commission will cause the company, under 
present business conditions, virtually to lose 
$8,000,000, from what it had anticipated as 
net earnings when it drafted its proposed 
schedules early in January. He said that 
would fall $5,000,000 
short of yielding even the revenues which 
the commission had 


the present rates 
fixed upon as just 
when it cut the proposed schedules tempo- 
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rarily and reduced the property valuation 
which the company claimed. 

Bringing his calculations to a climax, 
Mr. Carpenter declared that the full in- 
creased rates announced in January by his 
company, but set aside, were now seen as 
likely to be so unproductive, with business 
in its present slump, that they would net 
$2,500,000 less than the commission had 
found necessary. 

Instead of gaining new telephone sta- 
tions, as it had counted upon when it drew 
its original schedules, the company had 
actually lost 10,415 telephone stations in 
the first three months of this year, he said. 

It gained 783 in January, but lost 9,350 
in February and 1,848 in March. In the 
first three months of last year the com- 
pany had gained 55,000 stations. For the 
whole of 1930, it had expected to gain 
110,000. 

The call rate or number of calls per in- 
strument had also declined, the witness 
said. 


Indiana Court Limits Decisions in 
Commission Orders Appealed. 
A decision just handed down by the 

Indiana Supreme Court, having a far- 
reaching importance for the public utili- 
ties of the state, curtails the authority of 
circuit court judges in the state in dictat- 
ing to the Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission how 
its orders. 

The written by Judge 
David A. Myers in an appeal from the 
Lake County Circuit Court at Crown 
Point, Ind., which had ordered the Indiana 
Public Service Commission to 
itself in a telephone case—that of the 
Winona Telephone Co. 

The commission in 1928 refused to ap- 
prove the proposed purchase of 
and assets of the Winona Telephone Co. 
by the Crown Point Telephone Co. and the 
Northwestern Telephone Co. The utilities 
appealed to’ the circuit court there, wheré 


the commission should write 
decision was 


revers¢ 


stock 


they obtained a favorable ruling. 
The circuit ordered the Indiana 
Public Service Commission to approve and 


court 


transaction. Op- 
ponents, including a group of citizens al 
Valparaiso, Ind., appealed to the state su- 
preme court. 


authorize the proposed 


The supreme court held that 
the utility law providing for an appeal 
from the Indiana Public Service Commis 
sion’s orders was unconstitutional insofar 
as it authorized dictate new 
orders. 


courts to 


The legislature can only provide fvr at 
appeal for approval or disapproval of com 





he 


on 


ad 


in 


in 








April 26, 1930. 
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mission orders, the court held. The de- 
cision read that in dictating orders the 
courts assumed administrative authority, 
whereas the Indiana constitution provides 
for complete separation of judicial, admin- 
istrative and legislative functions. 

The decision of the Lake county court 
was reversed, and the court was ordered 
to alter its decision in conformity with the 
law as interpreted by the supreme court. 
Attorneys familiar with the case said, 
nevertheless, that the supreme court’s de- 
cision would have the possible effect of re- 
versing the public 
order. 

Under the supreme court order, the 
lower court could modify its order by sim- 
ply holding the public service commission 
order invalid. This would throw the case 
back upon the commission for a new 
decision. The Winona Telephone Co. is 
controlled by the James P. Goodrich in- 
terests. He is a former governor of the 
state. 


service commission 


Ohio Bell State-Wide Case Sub- 
mitted to Commission. 

The task of determining the valuation 
upon which the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
shall base its rates was finally submitted to 
the Ohio Public Utilities Commission on 
April 18. The commission took the case 
under advisement following completion of 
arguments by state and company attorneys, 
on April 17, thereby ending hearings that 
started six years ago. The state claimed 
that the reproduction value of the proper- 
ties should not exceed $90,000,000, while 
the company on a book cost basis submitted 
estimates ranging from $107,000,000 to 
$144,000,000. 

The company is expected to appeal to 
the courts in the event of an adverse de- 
cision. 

When argument opened on April 15, At- 
torney Karl E. Burr and W. H. Thompson, 
representing the telephone company, sug- 
gested that the commission take the book 
value figures of $105,592,041 as of Decem- 
ber 25, 1925, as a basis for determining 
fair value. 

Attorney General Bettman rejected this 
proposition on the grounds that this was 
still in excess of $17,000,000 more than the 
fair value for which the state contends. 

Attorneys for the company contended 
that the book value suggested, taken as a 
basis for fixing rates, “would be fair to 
the public and acceptable to the company.” 

Mr. Bettman reminded the commission 
that the claim of the Ohio Bell that it is 
entitled to its book cost as “fair value” 
would mean that Ohio would guarantee 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co.'s 
investment in Ohio Bell, “no matter how 
extravagantly the money was paid out, and 
even though it was shown, as the evidence 
in the case conclusively shows, that prices 
paid by Ohio Bell to Western Electric, 
both of them being owned by American 
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Telephone & Telegraph Co., were 25 to 30 
per cent more than the real cost of the ma- 
terial, and 25 to 30 per cent more than a 
fair price.” 


Continuing their attack on the “unfair 


and unreasonable method used by the Ohio’ 


Bell Telephone,” in establishing a fair val- 
uation of its properties, state’s attorneys 
on April 16 contended that inflation in 
company appraisals is reflected in the book 
cost of the property as submitted by the 
company. 

Attorney A. M. Calland declared the 
commission should not accept the book cost 
as submitted by the company as a fair valu- 
ation but should find a figure materially 
lower because the evidence indicates an 
enormous inflation. 


Estimates of the reproduction cost value 
of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co.’s property 
made by H. R. Allensworth, engineer for 
the state, were vigorously challenged by 
Karl E. Burr, company attorney, in his 
closing argument before the commission. 

Attorney Burr attacked Mr. Allens- 
worth’s figure because it places the com- 
pany’s property at a value of less than 
$90,000,000 while the company’s estimates 
run as high as $144,000,000 for reproduc- 
tion cost. The company, however, has of- 
fered the compromise suggestion of $107,- 
000,000, that figure representing the book 
cost of the company on June 30, 1925, the 
“date certain” of the case on which the 
rate will be based. 

The company’s suggestion that the book 
cost of $107,000,000 be accepted as the rate 
basis is like offering the state “the hole in 
the doughnut,” Attorney General Gilbert 
Bettman declared in arguing for a valua- 
tion in the neighborhood of $90,000,000. 

The extent to which telephone rates in 
Ohio are influenced by the item of “good- 
will” or “going concern value” as carried 
in the appraisal of the Ohio Bell’s proper- 
ties, was the question put up to the com- 
mission on April 17 by the attorneys for 
the state. 

Attempting to hammer down the rate- 
making valuation set up by the company, 
T. J. Herbert, attorney for the commis- 
sion, declared the Ohio Bell company 
should be given no allowance in its ap- 
praisal for the cost of establishing busi- 
ness, going concern value or good will, or 
by whatever name it is known. 

He pointed out that the company claims 
$20,000,000 for this item and while one 
of the state’s engineers placed the value 
at $11,000,000, another engineer on whose 
testimony the state is relying, excludes the 
item entirely from the appraisal. 

Attorney Herbert claims this is the 
proper procedure as the cost of establish- 
ing business had been paid already by the 
users of telephones and collected by the 
company in operating costs. 

Karl E. Burr, Ohio Bell attorney, dis- 
puted this view and declared the company 
should have some return for the amount of 
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money it expended in educating the people 
to become “telephone minded,” the cost of 
research and the production of service. 


Terre Haute, Ind., Rate Case 
Appeal Before Court Soon. 

A trial of the telephone rate case in 
Terre Haute, Ind., the case being brought 
by an individual instead of the city, will 
be heard within the next few weeks, attor- 
neys on both sides agreeing with the judge 
to expedite the hearing. 


There was no objection to the motion 
of the Prairie Creek Telephone Co. to be 
made a party plaintiff in the case, and 
there was no argument when the court 
overruled the motion of the company that 
the plaintiff make the complaint more spe- 
cific. The only matter that caused any 
talk was the motion of James E. Milks, 
the original plaintiff, to vacate the rate- 
raising order of the Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Commission and the telephone com- 


pany’s motion to strike out the Milks 
motion. The court overruled the Milks 
motion. 


Authorizes Merger of Bell Com- 
panies in Southern California. 
Authority has been granted by the Cali- 

fornia Railroad Commission to the South- 

ern California Telephone Co. to purchase 
from the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 

Co. on or before October 1, 1930, the fol- 

lowing securities at a cost of not exceed- 

ing $7,936,395.41 : 

$7,345,800 of the capital stock oi the 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Pasa- 
dena, and $7,000 par value of bonds of the 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Pasa- 
dena ; $2,500,000 par value of common, and 
$500,000 par value of preferred stock of 
the United States Long Distance Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., and $399,000 face value 
of the company’s bonds; $80,590 par value 
of common stock of the Consolidated Utili- 
ties Co.; $42,417.50 of common stock, and 
$7,700 par value of bonds of the Corona 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Permission was also granted the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to sell to the 
Southern California Telephone Co., all of 
its properties situated in the counties of 
San Bernardino, Ventura, Santa Barbara, 
Los Angeles, Orange, Riverside, San 
Diego, and Imperial, for the sum of not 
exceeding $36,907,273.85. This 
eration is to be increased or decreased b) 
an amount equivalent to the net additions 
or retirements to the properties made be 
tween December 31, 1929, the date on 
which the original purchase price is fixed, 
up to and including the date of the acqu 
sition of such properties by the Southern 
California Telephone Co. 

For the purpose of financing the cos 
of the acquisition of the securities an 
properties, and paying the cost of addi 
tions and betterments to its own prope! 


consid- 














\pril 26, 1930. 


ties, the Southern California Telephone 
Co. has been authorized to issue and sell 
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Authorizes An Increased Rate for 
Rural Metallic Service. 
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that that section 
of the state is gridironed with power com- 


metallic, for the reason 








at not less than par to the Pacific Tele- The Nebraska State Railway Commis-_ pany lines. The company desired to make 


phone & Telegraph Co. $50,000,000 of sion has given the Lincoln Telephone & the rates effective when this work was 
common, capital stock. Upon the acqui- Telegraph Co. authority to charge $1.75 completed the first of the year. The com- 
sition of the properties in question, a month for rural metallic service at its mission, however, makes March 1 the ef- 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Edgar exchange. A group of farmers fective date and directs a financial ad- 


Co., Home Telephone Co. of Pasadena, 
United States Long Distance Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Consolidated Utilities Co. 
and Corona Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., are authorized to withdraw from the 
telephone and telegraph business in the ter- 
ritory involved, and the Southern Cali- 
fornia Telephone Co. is authorized to take for the improved service and agreed to 
over and operate the telephone and tele- pay the increased rate. 


there who didn’t 
half-dollar creased rate. 
proved service, only to be told by the com- The 
mission that the character of the service 
was a matter for the company to decide 
and not the state. 


the extra 
objected to the im- 


want to pay 
involved, 


justment with any who have paid the in 


held 
char- 


commission said that having 
that the could choose the 
acter of the service it wished to offer, all 
that remained for it to do 


upon the 


company 


Two-thirds of the rural 
subscribers expressed in writing a desire 


was to pass 
reasonableness of the rate, the 


company having changed the form of its 


































application after the objectors had suc- 
-_ business. All of the lines were recently made ceeded in confusing the issues. 
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The commission finds that the company 
has $36,748 invested in the exchange at 
the present time; that until last year, when 
the cost of changing from grounded to 
metallic service was charged to current re- 
pairs, the company has been making about 
2 per cent on the investment. Under the 
new setup the return will not exceed 1.4 
on the investment. While the 
commission feels that the property is not 
worth at present as much as the book cost, 
it is useless to go into a valuation since 
under figures could the com- 
pany be shown to be making a fair return 
on its property. To this it is entitled, and 
the commission has no wish to prevent this 
result. 

The found, however, that 
the exchange has been discrim- 
inated against in the matter of added free 
service. It has 440 connections available 
to subscribers, but these can talk only to 
themselves, without having to pay toll. It 
finds that Clay Center, the county seat, 
has free service with Harvard and Sutton, 
with 1,630 stations. The exchange at Har- 
vard has free service with the Clay Center, 
Sutton, Inland and Oldorado exchanges 


per cent 


no set of 


commission 
Edgar 


and 1,210 subscribers, while at Sutton there:% ’ 
with Saronville and?» 


connection 
Clay Center, or a total of 1,275 stations. 
The commission has never favored so- 
called service, but in this case the 
company inherited a condition it has not 
cared to disturb to date. 


is free 


free 


The commission 
finds that having given such free service to 
other towns in Clay county, the company 
had committed a discrimination that can 
be remedied only at present by giving Ed- 
gar free connection with Clay Center, and 
so orders. 

Nebraska Exchanges to Be 
Changed to Metallic Magneto. 
Authority has been given the Lincoln 

Telephone & Telegraph Co. by the Ne- 

braska State Railway Commission to in- 

its exchanges at Oak, 

Ruskin and Nora. These are small towns 

formerly in the Nuckolls County Inde- 

pendent Telephone Co. which was recently 
purchased by the Lincoln corporation. 

In the future the rates at each of these 
Individual 
business, $3.00 a month; individual resi- 
dence, $2.00, and party residence, $1.75. 
The exchanges are to be changed at once 
from grounded magneto to metallic mag- 
The commission that while 
the company had no desire to force higher 


crease rates at 


exchanges will be as follows: 


neto. found 
rates on any of its subscribers, there was 
the better class of 
service due to the growth of high voltage 


a strong demand for 


transmission lines. At one exchange all 
but two subscribers signed a petition ask- 
ing tor the metallic service and agreeing 
at another only 
one objected and at the third six were not 
interested. 

The Lincoln company is pursuing a cam- 
paign of solicitation of this kind on many 


to pay the increased rates; 
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of its smaller town exchanges, and has 
been universally successful in securing as- 
sent. One or two places showed up with 
objectors, but the commission silenced 
these by telling them that the company was 
well within its rights in insisting upon giv- 
ing the better type of service as a question 
of management. When the task is com- 
plete, it is expected to yield a substantial 
increase in total exchange revenues. 





Base Rate Area of Lincoln (Neb.) 
T. & T. Co. Changed. 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has been granted authority by the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission to 
change its base rate area for its Lincoln 
exchange. The city growing 
rapidly toward the and northeast 
and southeast, a number of new modern 
homes being erected beyond the city limits. 

The company desires to supply these 
with service at the regular city rates be- 
cause of the heavy development, rather 
than force them to pay mileage in addition 
and so has abandoned, in that part of the 
municipality, the city limits and made limits 
of its own. The commission approved the 
request without holding a hearing. 


has been 


east 


Bell Purchases Capital Stock of 
Vermont Company. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
recently authorized the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to acquire 


control of the White River Valley Tele- 
phone Co., operating exchanges at Bethel, 
Pittsford, Randolph, Rochester, South 
Royalston, South Stratford and West 
Hartford, Vt., with connecting toll lines 
which collectively serve 1,809 subscriber 
stations. 

The Valley company has _ outstanding 
1,400 shares common stock and 78 
shares of preferred, both of a par value 
of $25. Of the common stock 1,175 shares 
are owned by C. D. Cushing, 192 by the 
Bell company, and 23 by the directors, 
with 10 shares scattered. Of the preferred 
stock the Bell company owns 60 shares, 
Cushing 10, and 8 shares are scattered. 

On December 11, 1929, Mr. Cushing 
agreed to sell to the Bell company 1,175 
shares of the common stock for $50 a 
share, payment to be made by delivery of 
587.5 shares of the Bell company’s stock 
at par. The market value of the Bell com- 
pany’s stock is $145 a share. On the basis 
of such market value the price to be paid 
for the stock which the Bell company pro- 
poses to acquire would equal $72.50 a 
share. This would indicate a value of 
$101,500 for the total outstanding com- 
mon stock of the Valley company. Adding 
the par value of the preferred stock, 
$1,950, would make the total $103,450. 

An appraisal made by one of the Bell 
company’s engineers found the reproduc- 
tion cost new of the properties of the Val- 
ley company to be $172,048, and less de- 
preciation $121,307. These estimates do 


of 
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not include any allowance for engineering 
administration, and legal costs; insurance 
taxes, and interest during construction. I 
1929, operating revenues and operating ex- 
penses of the Valley company were $54, 
684.25 and $41,450.15, respectively. 

The New England T. & T. Co. desires 
to acquire all the outstanding common 
stock, the commission found, and will pur 
chase the remaining 33 shares at any time 
for the same price it proposes to pay Mr 
Cushing. The 23 of these 
shares state that they have no objection 
to the purchase of the 1,175 shares from 
Mr. Cushing. The Bell company is also 
willing to buy the few shares of preferred 
stock that outstanding 
either their par or market value. 

The commission held that the acquisition 
by the Bell company of control of the 
Valley company, by purchase of capital 
stock, in accordance with the terms of the 
contract, a copy of which is filed with the 


owners of 


will remain for 


application, will be of advantage to the 
persons to whom service is to be rendered 
and in the public interest. 


Bell Company Plans Improvement 
of Properties When Acquired. 
The Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 

graph Co. was recently authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to take 
over the properties of the Southern Utah 
Telephone Co., operating a system consist- 
ing of exchanges at St. George and Hur- 
ricane, a toll switching station at Enter- 
prise and approximately 187 miles of toll 
pole lines, to which are attached 14 toll 
stations, all located in Utah. 

The toll lines of the Utah company 
serve the Zion National Park area, the 
popularity of which as a national play- 
ground is growing rapidly, the commission 
found. It is expected that tourist travel 
and business activity in this territory will 
double within a year. These facts indi- 
cate the need of adequate commercial tele- 
phone service, especially toll, throughout 
this district. The Utah company is unable 
and unwilling to make the investment nec- 
essary to rehabilitate and extend its plant. 

On October 28, 1929, the Mountain 
States company contracted to purchase all 
the physical telephone properties of the 
Utah company, free from all liens and 
encumbrances, for $26,500. An apprdisal 
made by the inventory and costs engineer 
of the Mountain States company found the 
reproduction cost new of the properties to 
be $71,881.86, and less depreciation $50,- 
420.53. In 1928, revenues and expenses of 
the Utah company were $15,579.91 
$12,270.31, respectively. 


and 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 
May 1: Hearing in the matter of the 


application of the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. for authority to acquire the telephone 
properties of the Livingston County \u 








April 26, 1930. 


tual Telephone Co., which owns and op- 
erates exchanges at Fowlerville, Brighton 
and Pickney and rural line’ plant serving 
272 stations which are switched by the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. at its Howell 
exchange, all within the limits of Living- 
ston county, Mich. 

May 1: Hearing in the matter of the 
application of the Otsego & Delaware 
Telephone Co. for authority to acquire the 
properties of the Rose Telephone Co., 
serving approximately 1,260 stations in 
the villages of Stamford, Hobart, Roxbury 
und Grand Gorge, N. Y. 

May 1: Hearing in the matter of the 
application of the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Nevada and the Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. for authority to acquire 
the properties of the White Pine Tele- 
phone Co., consisting of exchanges and 
toll line in White Pine and Eureka coun- 
ties, Nev., and in Tooele county, Utah. 

May 1: Hearing in the matter of the 
application of the Lehigh Telephone Co. 
for authority to acquire the properties of 
the Lower Saucon Telephone Co., owning 
and operating a telephone system at Lower 
Saucon and lines of telephone in the town- 
ship of Lower Saucon and Williams, 
Northampton county, Pa. 

CALIFORNIA. 

April 14: Authority granted to Upper 
Dry Creek Telephone Co. to issue and sell 
at not less than par $1,200 of its common 
capital stock, par value $100 per share, for 
the purpose of financing improvements, and 
also to issue $3,960 of capital stock in ex- 
change for an equal amount of stock issued 
without approval of the commission with- 
out intent to evade the commission’s juris- 
ciction. The company operates a rural 
telephone line extending from Healdsburg 
to Upper Creek Valley, Sonoma county. 

April 14: Authority granted Southern 
California Telephone Co. to purchase ca- 
pital stock of Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., United States Long Distance 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Consolidated 
Utilities Co., and Corona Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. from the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. Permission also 
granted Pacific company to sell to South- 
ern California company its properties lo- 
cated in San Bernardino, Ventura, Santa 
Barbara, Los Angeles, Orange, Riverside, 
San Diego and Imperial counties, for a 
sum not exceeding $36,907,273.85. 

April 17: The Ontario & Upland Tele- 
phone Co., operating a telephone system in 
the cities of Ontario and Upland, San 
Bernardino county, applied for an increase 
ot rates, stating that the present rates are 
inadequate and do not yield the applicant 
a sufficient revenue to meet reasonable ex- 
penses nor yield a fair return upon the 
property used in the public service. The 
commission is asked to hold a public hear- 
ing for the purpose of permitting appli- 
cant to present proposed rate schedules and 
data in support thereof. 

ILLINOIS 

\pril 9: Order approved modifying 
order entered on March 6, 1930, so as to 
authorize Illinois Commercial Telephone 
Co. to issue and sell, in lieu of the bonds 
specified in order, $3,000,000 aggregate 
principal amount of its first mortgage gold 
bonds, series “B,” dated March 1, 1930, 
moturing March 1, 1960, bearing interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent per annum and 
to be issued under and secured by the first 
: ‘tgage or deed of trust dated March 1, 

5. 

\pril 9: Order .approved suspending 
unul August 25, 1930, proposed rates for 
te ephone service in Sparta, stated in rate 
edule Ill. C. C. No. 5 of Sparta Tele- 
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for Digging Conduit Trench 


—— 
( 


ROPER trenching equipment is vitally important! For it 
is a fact that progress on a conduit job is largely regulated 
by the speed with which the excavation is completed. 


The Baby Digger handles profitably even the small extensions 
that are continually being made in city and suburban districts 
in the close, confined areas as well as the larger and longer 
lines laid in more open spaces. 


Its unequalled ability to move quickly and cheaply from job to 
job on its specially built trailer; its extreme compactness which 
permits it to slip by obstructions normally encountered when 
working in built-up sections; as well as its fine, modern 
mechanical construction—all these are real vital reasons why a 
Baby Digger is the equipment for your work—why it enables 
you to eliminate the hand labor on better than 95% of your 
trenching on each job. 


It is easy to see why the Baby Digger, just 58 inches wide, 
only 8 feet 2 inches high, and weighing but four tons, is made 
to measure for conduit trench excavating. And don't forget 
that actual records show the average cost of digging with the 
Baby Digger is but one-fourth that of trenching with hand- 
labor. 


Visualize such performance on your work and it's not hard to 
understand why so many telephone companies have standard- 
ized on these compact, mobile, powerful Baby Diggers. 


THE CLEVELAND 


TRENCHER COMPANY 


20100 St. Clair Ave. 


“Pioneers of the Small Trencher” 











Cleveland, Ohio 


plone Co. 
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April 9: Order approved dismissin W 
a we oy te oy) complaint of city of Rasen against ile estern Telephone . 
oct for Utilities nois Bell Telephone Co. for reduction in Directory Ce. y pt 
JAY G. MITCHELL telephone rates in the city of Aurora, Kane | in 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER —, ee (oa ciate A Telephone Directory Ad- ] 01 
Member A. L 2. pril 9: rder approvec ismissing vertising Sales Organization | 
Member W. 8S. E. complaints relative to excessive rural and = 3 | 
1509 South Park Ave, Springfield, Il} ba" rates charged by Illinois Bell Tele- Simone Meee, See, | a 
‘ " Telephone Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. | as 
April 9: Order approved dismissing ‘ saith to 
complaint of Murphysboro Telephone Co. pe 
against Carrier Mills Independent Tele- sc 
phone Co. for operating without certificate 

Frank F. Fowle & Co. of convenience and necessity, on motion of A C C O U N T I N G 8 
complainant. _ —_ S 

Electrical and Mechanical ing ade peor 7 Eaten authorizing HERDRICH AND BOGGS th 
inois Commercial Telephone Co. to pur- Certified Public Accountants pl 

ENGINEERS chase all of the property formerly operated Specializing on Public Utilities 

nner by the Farmers Telephone Co., of Sand- 901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 

Monadnock Building CHICAGO wich, purchased at receivers’ sale by J. F. Indianapolis, Indiana iz 
O’Connell for consideration of $5.00; di- pl 
recting that no rate, rule or regulation now \ 
in effect by the Illinois Commercial Tele- pl 
phone Co. covering telephone service in ic 

COFFEY SYSTEM & AUDIT CO. Sandwich and Sheridan and vicinities shall Universal Insulators F 
be changed or modified without consent of te 

CONSOLIDATED BLDG. INDIANAPoLis | tH Commission: granting to lllinis Com- eecrecmepceel BS 

; mercial Telephone Co. a certificate of con- =e at a minimum cost. pi 

Let us keep your books in our office venience and necessity for ownership, con- rn = a. a al 

—All but Subscribers’ Ledger— struction, operation and maintenance of the Universal Specialty Co. de 
Write for information and cost telephone property authorized to be trans- 711 Poplar Street F 
ferred at Danway and vicinity. Terre Haste, Ind. €: 

April 10: Order approved cancelling and G 

annulling . suspension and _ resuspension voi C 

orders affecting rate schedule Ill. C. C. 1 fi 

of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. se 


CONSULTING filed on November 1, 1929, applying to Creosoted 








° telephone service in the Tri-City exchange V 
Telephone Engineer of company oe authorizing the company CEDAR POLES fi 
to place in effect the schedule of rates on . ; : al 

GARRISON BABCOCK file with the commission designated as Ill. ° Prompt Shipment via Rail or Water 
Tel. E.L. 3149 503 White Building C. C, First revised sheet No. 1 covering CASCADE TIMBER CO J. 
SEATTLE WASHINGTON telephone service in Tri-City and vicinity, 822 Tacoma Building Teenie Ctete T 
effective April 15, 1930. Schedule covers : p! 
an optional 8-party rural service at $3.00 T 








per month for business and $2.00 per 
month for residence stations within two 



































































































CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS miles of the initial rate area boundary SPOONER & MERRILL I rr 
Ww. Cc. POLK J. W. WOPAT » 26 . . ‘ ee ead 9 nc. | 
i o We plus 25 cents per month additional for each CONSULTING ENGINEERS r 
Plans, Estimates and Reports, mile or fraction thereof for stations out- Seactelints in Public i n 
Spree! ane Supervines side of the two-mile zone. : TELEPHONE “ ELPOTRIC - GAS 5 
Can arrange Re ae amount of April 22: ng at Springfield before WATER - RAILW c 
pened Commissioner Gilbert in the matter of the Salsidiienstneemaeaaiaemeienincinn a 
406 W. 34th St. Kansas City, Mo. proposed advance in rates for service of Gene aa. LAtNes r 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. in Decatur, secsalicncanncenbhcoavisted u 
stated in rate schedule Ill. C. C. No. 2 i 
filed by the company. t! 
\ 
KYOMNS During recent years INDIANA. : 
; ‘ , t! 
J To a Sete April 29: Hearing on order instructing — Fagin Mg etn : 
Exchanges all over the officers of the Rush County Power Co. at We have solved the bookkeeping prob- 
oo + Rushville to appear to answer questions lem of a large number of companies. 

J oan like te avail a regarding type of construction used in its Wiis as abies ee . 
'y \v Rp self of my services? extensions, and complaints of interference monthly audit. i 
No wee 1035-6 Lemcke with telephone lines. The commission in b Dowdle Accounting Syetems f 
INDIANAPOLIS Building issuing the order called attention of the Cerre Gorde, Illinois ' 
Rush County company to rules which re- : 

quire approval of construction specifica- sm 

tions by commission engineers before rural 

power lines may be constructed, and asked t 
W M that the company be prepared to answer x ~ eS. , 
¥ H. CRU B questions on adequacy of service. N fa U G LE PO LES 

Tel Engi Drawing from a complaint filed by the Northern and Western Cedar t 

e ephone ngineer Commonwealth Telephone Co., doing busi- Butt-treated or Plain ‘ 

. ness in both Rush and Henry counties, the MVCIE Dp -eTIRG 
9 South Clinton St. Chicago commission recited allegations which said NAUGLE I OLE & 1 IE CO. 1 
the power company had been building 59 Fast Madison St., Chicago 
power lines of No. 10 iron wire supported 
4 
J. G. WRAY & CO. Republic Appraisal Company, Inc. 
. Goatere N. Vines, Pres. 

Telephone Engineers John C. Larkin, Vice-Pres. 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, Specialists be valuation, engineering, 
a Paneer eg a management and ans t 
alk gy By yg Ey ee for telephone properties SWITCHBOARD LAMPS | 

nF go a 5 de NILCO LAMP WORKS, INC., Emporium, Ponnsylvania , 
| 
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April 26, 1930. 


by wood brackets and telephone type in- 
sulators and that in some instances the 
power lines had been erected with only 15 
inches clearance from _ telephone lines 
owned by the Commonwealth company. 
MINNESOTA. 

April 12: Garden Valley Telephone Co. 
authorized to establish and place in effect 
as of May 1, 1930, the toll rate basis and 


toll tariff schedule as contained in the 
petitioner’s exhibit “A” and as herein de- 
scribed. 


June 24: Hearing postponed from April 
8 on the matter of the rates of the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co., because 
the company requested more time to com- 
plete an inventory. 

MIssourRl 

April 7: United Telephone Co. author- 
ized to purchase from the Midwest Tele- 
phone Co. all property and assets of the 
Midwest Telephone Co., consisting of tele- 
phone exchanges at Bunceton, Butler, Cali- 
fornia, Clarksburg. Dearborn, Edgerton, 
Fortuna, Hopkins, King City, Odessa, Ot- 
terville, Platte City, Sarcoxie, Smithton, 
Spruce, Syracuse and Weston. United com- 
pany authorized to purchase all properties 
and assets owned by the Pilot Grove In- 
dependent Telephone Co., the Calhoun 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., the local 
exchanges at Clifton City and Pleasant 
Green from the Citizens Public Service 
Co. of Missouri, and is also authorized to 


file a new schedule of rates for unified 
service at Calhoun. ; 
April 7: Application approved of the 


Western Telephone Corp. of Missouri to 
file collection and service connection rules 
at its exchanges at West Plaines. 

April 7: Joint application approved of 
J. M. Roberts to sell and the Inter-County 
Telephone Co. to purchase the telephone 
property of the Altamont Independent 
Telephone System. 

New York. 

April 16: Continuation of hearing on 
rates of New York Telephone Co., Mau- 
rice R. Scharff of Philadelphia, an engi- 
neer, was called by the commission and 
submitted for the record tables showing 
comparisons of rate bases for 1928, 1929 
and 1930 by deducting the balance in the 
reserve for depreciation as the best meas- 
ure of depreciation, and also tables show- 
ing comparisons between net revenues at 
the old and the new rates for the same 
years and illustrated percentages by which 
the actual revenues either exceeded or fell 
short of a fair return to the company. 

Out. 

April 10: Application denied of Cincin- 
nati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co. to 
issue $369,600 in common stock to reim- 
burse the company’s treasury for the ex- 
penditures in that amount on its lines and 
equipment in Kentucky. 

OKLAHOMA. 

April 18: Hearing held at LaVerne in 
the matter of the complaint of B. Richard- 
son vs. J. M. Keffer, district manager, 
Standard Telephone Co. of Texas, Shat- 
tuck, Okla., alleging unsatisfactory service 
and inadequate facilities at LaVerne. 

April 28: Hearing on application of 
Western Telephone Co. for authority to 
Increase rates at Kingfisher, business rates 
trom $3.00 to $3.50, residence rates from 
$1.°5 to $2.00, and four-party residence 
Irom $1.50 to $1.75. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

pril 4: Complaint dismissed of resi- 
denis of Tioga borough against the Citizens 
Mviual Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
thc Tioga County Telephone Co., asking 
tha’ the commission compel the companies 
to permit an interchange of messages be- 
tween the subscribers of the two com- 
pai 


es. 
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A cord with insula- 
tion plus—insulated 
against the electri- 
cal flow which trav- 
els thru it and— 
insulated with a 
double wrapping of 
Tussah silk and an 
asphaltic compound 
against excessive 
humidity prevalent 
in certain climatic 
areas. 


This doubly insu- 
lated cord, with the 
usual R-L quality 





MOISTURE PROOF | 
CORDS 


receiver and desk 


\ 





stand 





built in, is furnished 
in various lengths 
in both mercerized 
cotton and silk fin- 
ishes. Colors? 
Green,brown, black 
and mottled black 
with maroon in the 
mercerized cotton 
cords and green or 
brown in the silk 
finish. 


Quotations and | 
complete details | 
without obligation | 
upon request. | 


Runzel-Lenz Electric Mfg. Co. 


1751 North Western Avenue 
Dependable Since 1904 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Underwriters and 
Distributors of 
Independent 
Telephone Company 
Securities 


Our 19 years’ experi- 
ence in the tele- 
phone and public 
utility fields enables 
us to be of real ser- 
vice to you. 


0 


We welcome your 
inquiries for financing or 
outright purchase 


0 


CAMMACK, CLARK 
& COMPANY, Inc. 
208 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago 
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The 


Handyman 
POLE PULLER 


De app tool, light, easy to handle. 
Pulls a pole out of the ground three 
feet without taking extra hitch. Lifts 
on down stroke of the handle. Clamp 
prevents jack rubbing against pole, giv- 
ing most direct possible pull. A most 
useful addition to plant equipment. 
Used on every job where heavy lifting 
et is required. 









Write for descriptive 
i 6folder and prices. 





HARRAH 
MFG. CO. 


—_—_— 


Bloomfield, 
Ind. 
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Rates 10 cents per word, payable in advance. Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 


and exchange equipment saves you 30 
to 50 per cent—quality and efficiency 
guaranteed. 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


for the installation and operation of a 
complete exchange—Magneto or Cen- 
tral Energy. 


TWENTY YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION 


of our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 
ment puts it past the experimental 
stage. Ask for our Free No. 78 Bar- 
gain Bulletin. 


ADDRESS 


“Rebuilt” Equipment Department 
Premier flertric Lompany 


Chicago, II. 
“REBUILT” when connected with 
PREMIER means something. 








RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Western Elec. No. 293 Common battery 
straight line wood hotel sets with No. 
20 Ind. Coil, No. 229 Trans. and 143 
MOC, J ccccccvcccvcecsccccescsecece 


Western Elec. No. 294 C. B. Straight 
line Wood Walnut finish wall sets 
(Short type) with No, 250 Trans. and 
143 Rec. No. 20 Coil @....cccccccees 5.00 
Stromberg Carlson 4-bar desk sets signal 
sets with 1000 or 1600 ohm ringers 2 


Post type less Ind. Coil @........... 5.75 
Automatic Elec. Slip type Receivers 

with New Western Elec. Shells and 

caps and New Cord @......cccccccees 1.10 


New Cabinet inside connection compacts 
with either Kellogg or Western Elec. 
and Strombe rg equipment 3-bar 1000- 
1600 or 2500 ohm, $9.50; 4-bar, $10.50; 
6-bar 


Kellogg Old type desk sets with external 


post connection signal sets 3-bar 

1090-1600 or 2500 ohm, $8.00; 4-bar.. 8.75 
Stromberg Carlson No. 104 type 5-bar 

1600 ohm Bdg. compacts @......... 9.00 
Am. Elec. No. 36 5-bar 1600 ohm Bdg. 

SO SD dc tcaneesecetceesaceesss 8.25 
Am. Elec. No. 360 short type 4-bar 1000 

or 1600 ohm compacts @............ 8.00 


Write for Bulletins 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


1940 West 2ist Str., Pilsen Station, 
Chicago, Ill. 











HAVE YOU ANY OLD TELE- 
PHONE EQUIPMENT 
TO BUY OR SELL? 


Then try the “Opportunities” page in 
TELEPHONY for it will give you 
quick and pleasing results, as the fol- 
iowine letter from the Manteca Tele- 
phone Co., Manteca, Calif., testifies: 


“Enclosed please find check in ge | of 
éuveice for classified advertisement. 
Bue results from the advertisement a ry 
asual in good old TELEPHONY.” 


We receive many similar letters 
every day. 


WHY DON’T YOU GIVE IT A TRIAL? 








FOR SALE 


POSITIONS WANTED 








H. C. HEAVY duty motor gen- 
erator ringing set. 110 volt, $60.00. 
Porcelain knobs, 2 groove, $10.00 
per 1,000; 4 groove, $20.00 per 
1,000. 

Bakelite mouth-pieces for W. E. 
transmitters, $6.00 per 100. 

W. E. No. 14 cable terminals 16 
pair with stubs @ $4.50 

New, Reliable, 16 pair unpro- 
tected cable terminals with stubs 


@ $5.00. 


TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP 
6966 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














EARTH DRILL—Powered with 12-H.P. 
air cooled gas engine and mounted on 
Trailer. Cost over $1600.00 new and is 
approximately one year old. Used three 
months, splendid condition. PRICE 
$1050.00. The R. C. Huffman Construc- 
tion Company, 556 Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Holtzer-Cabot Magneto 





Ringing Motor-Generator. Used two 
years. Excellent condition. Installing 


harmonic ringing. 
than half price. 
phone Co., 


Big bargain; less 
West Liberty Tele- 
West Liberty, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—500 Stromberg, Kellogg, 
and Western receivers, latest type, with 
shells and caps, at 75c each. CORWIN 
ELECTRIC CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 

















Western Electric Co. 


Desk Sets 


1020-AL stands with 
295-A subsets, small 
quantities, each ...... $6.00 
500 lots, each........ 5.50 
1000 lots, each ....... 5.00 


Complete and tested ready 
for service. 


Buckeye 
Telephone & Supply 
Company 


1432 So. Parsons Ave., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





POSITION WANTED — With tele- 
phone company by experienced man- 
ager—Commercial—Traffic—Plant Con- 
struction Maintenance—Telephone 
Equipment—Commission Accounting— 
Qualified and competent all depart- 
ments. Best references. Inquiry war- 
ranted. Address 7734, care of TELE- 
PHONY 

POSITION WANTED—As trouble 
man, or what have you? Magneto, 
common battery and cable work; refer- 
ences furnished. Address 7736, care of 
TELEPHONY. 

POSITION WANTED—Executive ac- 
countant connected with nationally- 
known organization of public utility ac- 
countants wishes to connect with tele- 
phone syndicate or holding company. 
Address 7737, care of TELEPHONY. 

POSITION WANTED — As cable 
splicer. 10 years’ experience with Bell 
and Independent Companies. Address 
7735, care of TELEPHONY. 

WANT POSITION with telephone 
company as district manager. Expe- 
rienced in all branches; one that can 
produce results. Best references. Ad- 
dress 7728, care of TELEPHONY. 


FOR SALE 
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INCLUDING 

AUTOMATIC 

SWITCHING 
SMITH 


—_ 





If a man is to succeed in the busi- 
ness world today he must be “worthy 
of his hire.” 


So it is with books. They also must 
give the reader his money’s worth. 


In offering ‘‘Telephony, Including Au- 
tomatic Switching,” for sale, its pub- 
lishers have arranged an excellent col- 
lection of helpful information and data 
fully illustrated and up-to-date for 
the telephone man. 

TELEPHONY, including AUTO- 
MATIC SWITCHING, > written by 
Arthur Bessey Smith, E. Automatic 
switching is certainly rapidly 
adopted, and the construction of every 
switch, relay and eontractor in the 
whole range of automatic devices is 
clearly presentable. 

Pocket size, bound in Leatherette, 
Gold Stamping, 500 pages, 268 illustra- 
tions and Wiring Diagrams. Price $2.50. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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